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Wish Cooker 
by J. CHARLES DAVIS, 


“To a great many people,” the author 
states in his informative Introduction to 
this fascinating and unique cookbook, 
“fish are just fish.” Fish Cookery, how- 
ever, is J. Charles Davis’ answer to this 
overused statement. Claiming that most 
cooks do not know how to prepare fish 
properly (“the idea seems to be to slap 
the luckless fish in a frying pan, and to 
cook it so dry that it rattles around on 
the plate’’), Mr. Davis sets forth to rem- 
edy this unfortunate situation, and he 
succeeds. 

Within the pages of Fish Cookery the 
would-be cook will find scores of lively 
and interesting recipes for almost every 
creature that swims, and Mr. Davis does 
not rest content merely to list a dull table 
of ingredients, followed by a paragraph 
or two of mechanical instructions. In- 
stead, he adds his own salty comments 
concerning the preparation of the sea- 
food, and he does not fail to tell us the 
sort of vegetables and beverages which ° 
would go best with a particular fish. 

Mr. Davis’ unflagging enthusiasm for 
his subject has led him to all kinds of 
unusual fish concoctions. His rule is to 
scribble down an interesting recipe when- 
ever he hears of it, on the back of an 
envelope if need be. ( Wait till you try the 
recipe for octopus which was given t 
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Foreword 


This book is written for all who like fish and those others 
who would like fish if it were properly prepared and cooked. 

It is a recognized fact that the sooner a fish is cooked after 
it is caught, the better. The longer a fish remains out of 
water, the less tasty it is. The flavor disappears with the 
passing of time. This is especially true of certain fish, such 
as trout, less true of others. The fact remains that all fish 
are better when cooked immediately. 

It has been the experience of the compiler of this book 
that a vast number of fishermen like to catch fish, but do 
not like to eat them, and there are others besides who aver 
that they do not like fish. Investigation has shown in every 
instance that this dislike of fish as a food was due to the 
lack of knowledge of how to properly prepare it for the 
table. 

The average person apparently believes that the only way 
to cook fish is to fry it. In most instances, frying is the worst 
possible way. 

It is not an overstatement to say that the compilers of 
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these recipes have converted several hundred people who 
formerly hated fish into avid fish eaters. It is our hope that 
these recipes will enable the reader to get some of the 
enjoyment from fish as food that we have in eating the fish 
we have consumed down through the years, and in gathering 
and creating these special ways of cooking various fish. 

All of the recipes herein have been tried and tested by 
us. Many are original; others, a variation of old-time recipes 
which the reader can no doubt find in many a cookbook. 

A careful adherence to these recipes will result in added 
culinary enjoyment as well as a very definite improvement 
in health, for fish is one of the best health foods known to 
man, and when properly prepared delicious in the extreme. 


Preface 


The two sirongest urges known to mankind are hunger 
and sex. It has been argued that sex is the stronger, the 
dominating urge. We disagree. It is our belief that sex 
would wage a losing battle against an empty stomach. 

Hunger is the driving urge which keeps us alive. No food, 
no interest in anything—even sex. Hunger is satisfied only 
by food, and when we are hungry enough we will eat any- 
thing, cooked, raw, even spoiled. This is the primordial 
drive, the urge to keep alive; it is the bestial classification 
which separates the savage from the civilized man. 

Fortunately, few are ever driven to the starvation stage 
where it matters not at all what the food is, or how it is 
prepared. If a person is sufficiently hungry, the only thing 
that matters is food. Civilized man, living under normal con- 
ditions, prefers his food properly cooked or prepared, and 
served on a clean tablecloth with shining silver, sparkling 
glassware, and good china. There can be no doubt that even 
the best cooked food loses much of its savor if ill-served. 
Dirty dishes and linen, thick plates, or cups and glasses on 
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a fly-specked table-top will take the appetite and spoil even 
the finest dish. 

The preparation and serving of fish plays an important 
part in the enjoyment derived from eating it. Fish numbers 
among the most important of the world’s foods: it has been 
from time immemorial and probably will so continue. Con- 
sidering the importance of fish as food, it is amazing that so 


little has been written of the care, preparation, and cooking 
of fish. 
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God sends good food 
The devil sends cooks 


—Ancient proverb 
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We may live without poetry, music and 
art; 

We may live without concience and 
live without heart, 

We may live without friends; we may 
live without books, 

But civilized man cannot live without 
cooks. 


He may live without books. What is 
knowledge but grieving? 
He may live without hope. What is 
hope but deceiving? 
He may live without love. What is 
passion but pining? 
But where is the man that can live 
without dining?. 
—‘‘Owen Meridith,”” Edward Robert 
Bulwer Lytton, Earl of Lytton. 


Introduction 


To a great many people, fish are just fish. With the 
epicure, the gourmet, it is another story and the kind of fish 
becomes as important as the condition of the fish, and 
nothing, absolutely nothing, will make as much difference 
in the dish finally set down before the diners as the freshness 
of the fish. 

Unfortunately, here in America there is a vast confusion 
in the names of fish. In various parts of the country the 
same name applies to several different varieties. The West 
Coast is a particular offender and the Easterner, first 
encountering the fact, finds that when he orders fish under 
the name he knows, he is very likely to be served a fish 
totally unknown to him. 

This is perhaps due to the fact that many fish are found 
on the West Coast which are unknown on the East Coast. 
In fact, almost all of our warm water (fresh water) fish on 
the Pacific Coast are not indigenous but were planted by 
Easterners who had migrated and longed for the fish they 
knew. The striped bass is a case in point. Unknown to 
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California (and the entire West Coast), this species was 
originally planted in the San Francisco Bay area in 1879 
and from that original small plant has grown the vast 
schools that now provide both food and sport for Northern 
Californians and those who live in Washington and Oregon. 

It is not the purpose of this book to go into details 
regarding the frequent misnaming of fish and the reasons 
therefor. This is a cookbook; but, in order to know how 
to cook a fish, one should at least know what the fish is. 
Therefore, we have tried to point out the actual name of 
the fish in the various recipes. The yellowtail found in many 
books is not the yellowtail of California; ithe cod of the 
Pacific Coast is not a cod at all, but a rockfish. California’s 
white seabass is not a bass and that state’s halibut (in 
Southern California) is a member of the flounder family 
and no true halibut. Where these fish are discussed, this will 
be pointed out to avoid confusion with the recipes given in 
the vast library of cookbooks, many of them excellent, but 
almost all of them devoted exclusively to those fish found 
on the East Coast and in the Middle West. 

To the person who calls up the market and orders so 
many pounds of fish, this will make little or no difference. 
To the person who wishes to fully enjoy the exquisite taste 
of, let us say, a trout, it is important to know that the “trout” 
of the south is a bass and therefore requires different treat- 
ment. The lobster of the Pacific is no lobster, but a crawfish, 
and the geoduck clam is monstrous in size and not to be 
lightly taken for a Little Neck, or prepared in the same 
manner. 

Yet, all of these fish are delicious when properly pre- 
pared. Many will be strange to the reader. To enjoy them he 
will have to journey far. The abalone is a case in point. It 
is practically unknown outside of California because it is 
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not found elsewhere and law prohibits shipping it out of 
the state. 

Wherever there is a difference in fish bearing the same 
name as a fish found elsewhere and wherever that indicates 
a different method of cooking, this will be noted. 

No lover of sea food needs worry about a shortage of 
good fish, wherever he may be. He may not find exactly the 
same kind of clam, lobster, or fish he is used to, but he 
will find one very similar and just as delicious. He may 
even discover some that he finds superior. If he must have 
the fish of his home state he will find markets ready, willing, 
and abie to accommodate him, in this day of rapid trans- 
portation and the quick-treeze. 

The one essential requirement to becoming a good cook, 
at least as regards fish, is to realize that fish do have 
personalities and each has one special way of preparation, 
which brings out the finest flavor and makes it a delicacy 
long to be remembered. Fish, more than any other food, is 
made or marred in the cooking. 

It has been said so many times it scarcely seems worth 
repeating that freshness is of utmost importance in selecting 
fish. The ideal method of securing fresh fish is to catch 
them. If one is unable to do this, it is important to at least 
know how to determine if a fish is really fresh. 

The brightness of the eye tells the story. The dull, glassy 
eye of a fish long dead is unmistakable. Next, look for red- 
ness of the gills. a sure indication. Beware of the fish that 
has had gills removed! Bright red gills mean a fairly fresh 
fish; pale, faded gills mean a fish which has been a long 
time out of its native element. And, a fish with no gills... ? 

Firmness of the flesh is another telling factor. Press your 
finger on the fish, firmly. If, when you remove your finger, 
the flesh comes back to normal you can be sure it is fairly 
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fresh; if, on the other hand, the indentation of your finger 
remains and leaves a hollow spot, the fish is far from fresh. 
These signs apply only to fresh fish, of course; not to a 
frozen fish, which should have been subjected to a quick- 
freeze shortly after it was caught. Another thing: a frozen 
fish should not be thawed out until you are ready to cook 
it. Such a fish, once thawed out, spoils in an unbelievably 
short time. Never re-freeze a fish once it has been thawed 
out. 

Properly prepared fresh frozen fish are excellent, in fact 
better than many of the “fresh” fish found in markets. The 
quick-freeze has been a godsend to countless thousands 
living long distances from the ocean. Today, the average 
home enjoys the blessing of a deep-freeze unit. The sports- 
man can freeze his catch and have delicious fish months 
after the fish was caught. We have heard much about fish 
deteriorating if kept frozen over a long period of time, but 
our experience does not bear this out. We have kept albacore 
well over a year and found them in perfect condition, and 
very delicious, when cooked. The main thing to remember is 
to keep them frozen until ready for use, then cook them as 
quickly as possible. You can make a simple test for yourself. 
Take some fresh fish and leave it on the kitchen sink all day. 
It will still smell sweet and taste excellent. Take a piece of 
frozen fish and try the same experiment. After thawing, it 
will be but a matter of an hour or so until the smell of that 
fish will cause you to throw it out. Yet, that same fish, if 
cooked without thawing will be perfect. 

We like fish. We like to catch them and like to eat them. 
Because we do like fish we have given them special atten- 
tion and as a result have had many a friend ask for the 
recipe of this or that one, even though they have been among 
the loudest to voice that old cliché, “I like to catch fish but 
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I don’t like to eat them.” This has added to our conviction 
that the manner in which fish is prepared and cooked has a 
great deal to do with a person liking or disliking fish. 

It is inevitable when you specialize in cooking anything 
that you will be asked for this or that recipe. You are 
flattered by the request and when those requests increase 
sufficiently in number it becomes advisable to set them 
down in some sort of order. This book is the result. 

My wife and I were astonished at the interest shown by 
the general public on this subject. For many years we have 
had a radio program on the Pacific Coast devoted to fishing. 
With the advent of television we ventured into the new field, 
and found it a perfect medium for the dissemination of 
fishing information. 

One day we came up with the idea of showing as well as 
telling about some of our favorite ways of cooking fish. We 
rashly said that we would be glad to send the recipe to any- 
one sending in a stamped and self-addressed envelope! The 
terrific response indicated that there were far more people 
interested in eating fish than we had believed possible. 
Letters began to pour in asking us for a cookbook on fish. 
As I had long been thinking of the idea, we were not entirely 
unprepared; we have been compiling scrapbooks and files 
of fish recipes for years, testing them, sorting out the good 
from the average and gradually getting our very special 
favorites together. 

Well, here they are. With them has been added something 
of the fish themselves, also methods of preparing them for 
the table in that all-important time before they reach the 
fire. 

There is an old English cookbook famous for beginning 
a recipe with the instruction, “For Preparing Jugged Hare 
First catch your hare.” It is presumed here that you have 
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already caught your fish and not had to depend upon the 
fish market. However, do not misunderstand me. Market 
fish are usually very good, especially if you know how to 
select them, and they are certainly much better than going 
without fresh fish. 

To enjoy fish at their absolute best is to eat them right 
on the spot as they come from lake, stream or the ocean. 
Unfortunately, most of us have to forego this pleasure and 
take our fish when and where we can get it. 

Some people live to eat, others eat to live. Between these 
two classes are to be found the vast majority who find real 
pleasure in dining; to whom food is not everything, but is an 
important part of their living. They are those who know 
good food and how to prepare it. They take genuine 
pleasure in cooking that brings out the full flavor, the 
delicate taste, the rich body. These people enjoy living 
because they take each factor and get the utmost from it. 
With almost all food it makes a great difference how it is 
prepared. Fish more than any other food are affected by 
the care taken in preparing them for cooking, and the 
cooking itself is of vital importance. 

One person will fry a halibut steak so that it is dry, coarse, 
and almost tasteless. Another will take a steak from that 
same halibut and fry it so that it will melt in your mouth: 
moist, tender and delicious. Obviously, this is all a matter 
of cooking. The halibut is simply one fish picked at random 
to serve as an illustration. The same results, or lack of them, 
will be noted in many other kinds of fish. 

If you have recourse to some really old cookbooks, where 
many of the finest recipes are to be found, you will be 
amazed, bewildered, and probably left facing an apparently 
hopeless task. This is not because the recipes in themselves 
are so complicated; but rather, because of the directions 
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given to our grandmothers, great grandmothers, and even 
some of our mothers—that is, those who will admit house- 
keeping around the turn of the century. A perusal of these 
books is recommended to the younger generation of cooks. 
They will better appreciate the many wonderful conveni- 
ences provided by the modern kitchen as compared with 
what womenfolk had to contend with only a relatively few 
years ago. 

They had no modern stoves with heat control. They 
cooked with wood, coal, gas, or oil, and many an old cook- 
book gives careful directions as to how to cook by each of 
those methods. Mrs. Rorer’s NEW Cookbook, published as 
late as 1923, goes into great detail telling how to cook in 
front of a wood fire, as well as on gas, oil, wood, and coal 
stoves. By that time the wood-burner was pretty well on 
the way out, but not neglected by Mrs. Rorer, who, we may 
add, was considered the authority and last resort in all 
cooking matters. Her book was the Bible of all good cooks, 
and no housewife would consider her kitchen complete 
without a copy ready for instant consultation. 

Imagine, Mrs. Cook of the 1960’s, figuring out how to 
control her cooking when advised to move her cooking 
utensils “back from the hot-spot of the stove,” to reduce 
temperature to “moderate,” or to place it on a far corner 
of the stove to simmer or keep hot! 

Think how much you had to remember when each fuel 
(gas, oil, wood, or coal) gave off a varying heat. How even 
the kind of wood you burned made a difference. No electric 
mixers, no prepared mixtures. 

What will you do when faced with a recipe calling for 
so much top milk? Homogenized milk is no help there. 
Almost all recipes call for pure butter, some specify “fresh,” 
i.e., unsalted, butter. Oleomargarine had not yet moved into 
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the picture. There were no frozen vegetables, no ready- 
cooked foods to “heat and eat,” no prepared flours, no 
mixed-and-ready-to-heat biscuits. You prepared your own 
dough and used a special kind of yeast which you cultivated 
yourself. 

If you were fortunate enough to live in the country, you 
made your own vinegar from cider extracted from lucious 
apples grown in your own apple orchard; you made your 
own mincemeat, put up all kinds of pickles and preserves, 
and you made your own jams and jellies, and they were rich 
and flavorful rather than something mostly pectin and 
artificial flavor. In the spring you tapped the maple trees 
and made your own maple syrup and sugar. “Sugaring- 
down time” was an event eagerly looked forward to by the 
whole family. Try, just try to get some real maple syrup or 
sugar today. 

You raised your own spices and herbs in your garden, 
then cured and dried them. For you, no purchase of bread 
crumbs in the self-service market. You toasted the bread 
(which you had baked) a rich, golden brown in the oven; 
broke it up into small pieces which you placed in a clean 
white sugar or flour sack (first carefully-washed and dried). 
Next you took the rolling pin and reduced them to the 
desired consistency. 

Was all this a lot of work? Of course it was—but homes 
were homes in those days and many people will contend the 
end-product justified the effort. The marvel is, not that 
people were able to prepare such wonderful mouth-watering 
meals, but rather, that they found time to cook at all! 

It may be that the satisfaction the cooks derived from 
the appreciation they received from their family more than 
repaid them: a far cry from all too many homes today 
where most of the food consumed comes out of cans, from 
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frozen packages and pre-cooked meals that have only to 
be heated. 


Anybody bothered with juvenile delinquency problems in 
those days? 


Why Eat Fish? 


Friday was fish day and, during the Lenten period, is still 
the main food of many people of different religions. Why? 

Because people are strange creatures and one of their 
idiosyncrasies is a strong objection to being told to do 
anything. This is especially true where they are told to do 
something “because it is good for you.” The surest way to 
get little Willie not to eat something is to tell him it is good 
for him. Forbid it because it is bad for him and watch him 
gobble it up! 

The health laws of the ancients were better than ours, 
with all of our vaunted knowledge: the Book of Leviticus 
proves that. But the ancients did not stop there. Their elders, 
being wise, knew that if they simply told the people not to 
eat certain foods because they were bad for them and to 
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eat other foods because they were good for them, they 
would be wasting their time. 

Now, a man will do much in the name of religion that he 
will not do for his own health. Therefore, some foods 
became “unclean” and were forbidden by the priests. Days 
of fast and abstinence were established when one might not 
eat meat, under pain of losing his immortal soul; and it 
worked! 

Tell a man to go on a forty-day fast for his health and 
he’ll laugh at you. Along comes Lent and millions of people 
all over the world obey the rules which no doctor could 
enforce. 

Fish took the place of meat because it was healthful and 
nourishing. The Department of Natural Resources, Division 
of Fish and Game, California, is authority for the statement 
that fish is one of the most healthful and nourishing foods 
known to science. The department points out that fresh fish 
is now being served more than ever before and that millions 
of American people now make fresh fish the main course 
of their meals several times a week. 

Fats or oils are known to have the highest food value and 
are generally recognized to be the most concentrated form 
of energy. Fats and oils supply the quickly-burned fuels of 
the body while the proteins play a very important part in 
replacing losses from the wear and tear in the body cells. 

Fish fats and oils have a fuel value of 4,220 calories per 
pound, as against the 310 calories found in the same amount 
of milk! 

The California Department of Natural Resources, in an 
effort to encourage the eating of more fish, has prepared 
some interesting figures and we are indebted to them for 
their use here. 
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Compare these food values with those of fish: 
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Fresh salt water fish contains a greater number of health- 
giving minerals than any other food known to mankind. 
These minerals are absolutely essential in the rebuilding of 
tissue, bones and teeth. 

Probably everybody knows that the chemical elements 
which occur regularly in the human body are oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, 
fluorine, iodine, magnesium, sodium, and potassium. These 
elements are absolutely necessary for normal human life 
and all of them are found in sea foods. 

Phosphorus is recognized by scientists as the most 
important brain food and it is contained in salt water fish 
in greater quantities than in any other food. 

Iodine is very necessary in the prevention of goitre and 
thyroid disorders and it is found in sufficient quantities in 
fresh sea fish. Therefore, if one eats fresh ocean fish several 
times a week one is protected against these diseases. Proof 
of this is found in the fish-eating races, the Japanese, Finnish 
and Eskimos, who are generally free from all thyroid 
complications. 

Calcium and inorganic salts are recognized as bone- and 
enamel-building ingredients and the eating of fresh fish 
helps build and protect teeth. 
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Fresh fish are especially important as food for children 
because they are an excellent source of vitamins A and D, 
the sunshine and the anti-ricket vitamins respectively. 

Women should be particularly interested because ichthyol, 
found in fresh fish, is a very successful remedy for skin 
blemishes and disorders. For a good complexion, eat plenty 
of fresh fish. 

Of course it is fine to know that our favorite food, fish, 
contains all the calories, vitamins, minerals and things that 
are good for us. Even so, we are still like Little Willie. We’d 
eat fish even if we knew it to be bad for us. You see, we 
happen to like fish. 


Us 


Filleting and Skinning 


Filleting is a popular way of preparing many fish because 
it enables one to do some quick and easy cooking; again, it 
eliminates the need for larger utensils by doing away with 
the carcass of the fish. With head, tail, and backbone 
removed you have left only the edible part of the fish. 

Some fish must be skinned before cooking. The Ocean 
Whitefish is a case in point. This fish is found around kelp 
beds and, if unskinned, it tastes strongly of iodine. 

We will treat each fish separately and go into details of 
preparation along with the recipes. The illustrations show 
the step by step process and are easy to follow. Now let’s 
take a look at the overall procedure. 

Proper preparation of fish prior to cooking is vitally 
important. 
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Kill fish immediately and, if of the mackerel family, 
bleed it. 

Dress fish by opening down the belly and removing 
entrails, gills and the dark streak of blood along the 
backbone. 

Do not wash inside of cavity, but wipe dry with a soft 
cloth to prevent loss of delicate flavor. 

Most fish should be scaled if you are going to cook them 
with the skin on, and many are best cooked this way. 
However, do not remove the scales until just before you are 
ready to cook the fish. The scales form a natural protective 
covering and, if removed, the fish will rapidly dry out and 
assume a wrinkled and unappetizing appearance; also, even 
more important, much of the flavor will be lost. 

To fillet, use a very sharp knife. Make an incision down 
the entire length of the back of the fish, starting the incision 
at the base of the hard part of the head. Be sure to cut as 
close to the dorsal fin as possible. Make another incision 
just back of the gill opening and again near the tail; in both, 
cutting clear down to the belly. 

Starting at the dorsal fin your knife can now follow the 
bones of the fish; separate the flesh from the bones and you 
will have one side filleted. Repeat performance on the other 
side of the fish and you will have two fillets. The bones, head 
and tail can be thrown away. 

If fish are to be filleted immediately after catching there 
is no need to dress the fish as entrails will not be disturbed 
by the filleting and can be left intact and thrown away with 
the carcass. 

The illustrations show the step-by-step process of filleting 
various kinds of fish and if you follow them you will have 
no difficulty. 

If fish is to be skinned it is not necessary to scale it. If it 
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is to be skinned without filleting, make incisions as directed 
for filleting but be careful to just cut through the skin, do 
not cut deeply into the flesh. In addition to cutting down the 
back, around the gills and across the tail you should also 
cut the skin down the belly from head to tail. 

Take hold of the skin at back cf the head and pull down- 
ward to the tail. The skin will come off easily without tearing 
the flesh. Never try to remove the skin from the tail towards 
the head as this would be against the grain and would tear 
the flesh, making an unsightly job and spoiling considerable 
meat. 

A soft cloth to hold the skin is useful and in the case of 
some fish, such as sheepshead, it will be necessary to use a 
pair of pliers to hold the skin during the process. 

To skin fish after it has been filleted, lay filleted half of 
fish skin side down on smooth board. Take a sharp knife 
and separate skin from edge of meat at the tail end, just 
enough to be able to insert blade of skinning knife. This 
knife should be rather dull and have a large flat blade. 
After inserting this blade between the skin and the flesh, 
hold the skin down with the left hand and work the blade 
towards the head part of the fillet, using a sawing motion. 
Be sure to keep the edge of the blade downward against the 
skin of the fish. A sharp instrument, such as an ice pick, can 
be used to hold the skin down during the process; this leaves 
the left hand free to lift up the flesh, following the blade as 
it removes the skin. Be sure to avoid use of sharp knife, 
which would cut the skin; a dull knife does not cut, but 
actually separates the flesh from the skin without injury. Be 
sure to consult the illustrations, follow directions, and you 
will be surprised how simple it actually is. 

Do not try to use this method except with fish having 
a fairly tough skin: ocean bass, yellowtail, albacore, the 
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members of the tuna group (mackerel family), white seabass, 
halibut, etc. are best skinned. 

Trout, small fresh (and salt) water bass, and many other 
varieties, are best when cooked without removing the skin. 
The proper method is suggested for each type of fish when 
the recipes are given. There are a few fish, the sheepshead 
and ocean whitefish are good examples, not fit to eat unless 
skinned, but delicious when skinned. This is because of the 
high iodine content in the skins. There is no trace of iodine 
taste in the flesh of these fish when skinned. 

It is advisable to save the head, backbone, tail and trim- 
mings of fish as they make an excellent stock and are good 
for preparing chowder, etc. In the case of small halibut, 
flounders, sandabs, and sole it is best to scale rather than 
skin them. The tail and fins of these fish are especially 
delicious when fried to a delicate crisp brown. Larger 
halibut should be filleted and skinned. 


Where to Find Fish 


If you live near the water, either fresh or salt, there - 
at your command a variety of fish that is not only deliciot 
but easy to secure and therefore inexpensive. Added to th 
important factor is the recreation enjoyed in catching « 
gathering your dinner. 

The person living near the seashore undoubtedly has 
much wider variety to select from, but the person who 
fortunate enough to live near lake, stream or pond can als 
add variety to his meals. All it requires is finding out ju 
what inhabits the waters you have selected as your marke 
All good clean water has some animal life; without it, 
would become stagnant and a menace to health, a breeder } 
mosquitoes and a nuisance soon abated by health autho 
ties. Therefore, if the water is good, you should study 
and see just what form of life is to be found there. Fro 
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and turtles are almost sure to be numbered among those 
present in good numbers, also several species of small fish, 
and possibly larger fish: beaver and musquash. 

There are sure to be plenty of small fish, you’ve probably 
called them minnows, and these make an excellent substitute 
for the highly-prized whitebait. You may also find catfish, 
eels, perch, sunfish, bluegill and crappie, and perhaps large 
or smallmouth bass; almost surely carp, for these hardy fish 
thrive under just about any and all conditions and once 
introduced are almost impossible to eradicate. All these 
are edible. Of course, if you live in a part of the country 
where trout, pike, pickerel and muskalunge abound, so 
much the better. 

Your choice of fish will vary with the part of the country 
in which you find yourself. Many of the fish common 
to the states bordering the Atlantic seaboard will not be 
found on the Pacific Coast. Some fish found in the Middle 
West and some in the South are also peculiar to their par- 
ticular area. It is safe to say that no matter where you find 
yourself you will find good palatable fish, if you have a 
good water in that area. 

In addition to the fish already enumerated there will 
probably be suckers, an excellent table fish at certain seasons 
of the year and always good if caught in clear cold water. 
It is quite possible your lake may possess beds of fresh-water 
mussels and here is another source of good eating, plus the 
chance of finding a beautiful fresh-water pearl (baroque) of 
real value. When preparing a dish of fresh-water mussels 
keep a wary eye out for possible pearls (but don’t look for 
them in salt-water mussels because there are none). Of 
course you could clean tons of mussels and never find a 
pearl, just as you might shuck countless oysters without 
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finding any, but there is always the chance and it adds the 
spice of adventure to watch for them. 

There are many edible aquatic plants. Most lakes and 
streams will provide beds of watercress—delicious eating 
and an attractive garnish. The ocean, too, is not devoid of 
edible plant life; several kinds of kelp and seaweed are not 
only edible but highly nutritious. 

If the particular part of the country where you live is not 
famous for its game fishes you need not despair. Look about 
you, visit your lakes and streams, your seashore—and look 
at them from a different viewpoint; look on them as possible 
sources of food: good food, delicious food. 

The smaller fishes have long been lumped under the 
general heading of pan fish. It is a bit difficult to trace this 
name. It may well be because the fish are small and will 
therefore fit in a “pan,” usual name for frying pan or skillet. 
Again, it may be because most of these small fish lend them- 
selves admirably to cooking in the pan, from the standpoint 
of taste as well as size. This is undoubtedly true; most of 
these fish are delicious when pan-fried or broiled, but there 
are also numerous other ways of cooking them, a point well 
worth remembering if one wishes to add variety to the menu. 

Nothing causes a person to tire of any food as much as 
being served the same food in the same manner all the 
time. Where one quickly tires of any fish if compelled to 
eat it cooked exactly the same day after day, that same 
person will find real enjoyment if the method of cooking is 
changed. Variation in the method of cooking often makes 
it appear that an entirely different fish is being served. This 
is especially important when one is confronted with a 
paucity of species with which to insure a variety of diet. 

We'd get very tired of fried eggs every morning but we 
do not tire of eggs when they are served scrambled, fried, 
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boiled, poached, shirred and so on; the same thing applies 
to fish, any fish. If your family complains of being tired of 
fish, try cooking them differently; you will be surprised and 
delighted at the reception your cooking receives. 

I once spent several months on the desert in Arizona, a 
spot notably devoid of water. Not too distant a range of 
mountains provided some excellent trout-fishing in its 
streams, but trout was all the natives ever got from those 
streams for food. Now, delicious as trout are, one can 
become surfeited with them if they are the only kind of 
fish available, week in and week out. Following the theory 
that streams produce variety, we explored, and were not 
disappointed. Our exploring not only broke the monotony 
of eating one kind of fish, it provided a lot of fun as well. 
Look about you, discover new worlds in your own back 
yard. 

Nor is this confined to the wilds; almost every city has 
nearby streams, little ponds, sloughs or irrigation canals, 
seldom thought of as providing food. Investigation will 
probably prove that a rich field too long overlooked lies 
within easy reach. 


Anybody Can Cook 


For eons and eons there has existed in the minds of civil- 
ized man the belief that cooking was an art apart; that to be 
a cook required certain special qualifications and that “not 
just anybody could cook.” 

While it is perfectly true that in order to be a superlative 
cook you need some special qualifications (just as with a 
musician, writer, painter, or other exponent of the arts), 
there still is indisputable evidence that ordinary folk can 
become proficient in the art of cooking a palatable meal. 

It is likewise true that some, naturally-adapted individuals 
will be better cooks than others (just as some will be better 
writers, musicians, or painters). It is likewise true that any- 
one given the incentive can become a passable cook. 

In all art the prime consideration is a desire to create. 
Therein lies the difference between the ordinary cook who 
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turns out passable, or even really good meals, and the 
artiste who becomes a Delmonico or a George Rector. We 
may not all reach these heights, but given the desire, we 
can, and certainly anyone wishing to turn out an appetizing 
meal can do so if he (or she) has the necessary ingredients: 
pots, pans, and a stove. 

It was completely amazing to me to discover how good 
a meal could be whipped up by one with even the simplest 
tools at his command. It was a source of further amazement 
to me to learn that various foods could be combined into 
delightfully delicious concoctions. 

Camp cookery taught me these things. It may well be 
argued that when in camp one’s appetite is so great that 
anything tastes good. For a long time I thought that; I 
believed that my friends who told me I was a good cook did 
so because the urge of hunger made them think anything I 
cooked was edible. 

Then, it must be admitted that with fear and trepidation, 
I decided to put the matter to a test. My first experiment 
was one not unfraught with difficulties. Long ago I had 
learned on camping trips that various foods left over from 
the previous evening’s meal could be combined with 
scrambled eggs to make a very appealing breakfast. I tried 
it out at home, to the dismay (and I may add, complete 
disapproval) of my wife, who was to turn from scoffer to 
endorser of the idea. 

Left-over peas, beans, tomatoes, etc., could be scrambled 
with eggs to make a most delicious breakfast. In fact, it is 
my belief that one can scramble anything with eggs and have 
it turn out a very satisfactory dish. It may sound horrible, 
many of these recipes do, but I only ask that before you 
condemn the idea, you try it. Then, if you do not like it, 
you are not under any obligation to continue the process. 
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Now, all this has nothing to do with cooking fish, although 
various kinds of left-over fish can be combined with 
scrambled eggs to make an appetizing breakfast. The basic 
idea is that it led me to experimenting with fish. I had a 
brain storm that fish was a badly neglected item on our 
cuisine and barred from many dishes because a precedent 
said it could not be used in such and such dishes. At the 
risk of the loss of my happy home I started experimenting 
and I freely admit I came up with some gosh-awful con- 
coctions that had no place except in the garbage can. But— 
I also came up with some of the most delicious dishes to be 
found on any menu, anywhere! 

To establish a broad premise, start out with the idea that 
any recipe might conceivably be just as good (or even better) 
if fish were substituted where it called for meat. 

Impossible? Horrible? Unthinkable? Just imagine fish- 
burgers! Macaroni and fish balls! Fish hash! Fish pie! To 
name but a few of the changes I rang in on the piscatorial 
menu in my experiments. 

Believe it or not, all of these dishes and many more 
you’ve never dreamed of, are delicious, and you'll find the 
recipes herein and I dare you to try them! At any rate, I 
ask only that you do not condemn them without their day 
in court. 

I think all this started when I was very young and on my 
first camping trip in the Maine woods with my dad. I was 
a little shaver and only allowed along because of Dad, who 
always took me with him, thank God, and his sainted 
memory. 

It was late fall in the Aroostook region and the party 
was shooting deer, moose, and grouse, and taking a few 
trout from the unfrozen portions of the streams. I well 
remember that our guide set a trot line and got a lot of 
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mighty palatable catfish. (From time to time we even had a 
meal of squirrel.) 

We spent an unforgettable week there and on the last day 
our guide, who was also our cook, cried, mulligan! That 
seemed to be what all the rest of the party was waiting for. 
['d never heard of it and so was, kid-like, intensely 
interested. I stuck closer to him than his underclothes on 
that unforgettable day. 

He put a huge iron pot on the campfire and proceeded 
to dump all the leftovers into it. And I mean all. There was 
a piece of venison, some odds and ends of squirrel, some 
grouse, some bacon, a hunk of ham, part of a roast of 
moose, and all the leftover vegetables: potatoes, beans, 
carrots, turnips, onions, God knows what, and—some trout 
and catfish! 

All of this horrible conglomeration of food went into the 
same pot, was brought slowly to a simmering and aromatic 
consistency and we sat down to eat what was unanimously 
voted the best meal of the trip! 

That was over fifty years ago and it still stands out as one 
of the finest meals I’ve ever eaten. Many and many’s the 
time I’ve concocted this same dish in camp, on the trail, or 
at home, and served it to an appreciative circle. I recom- 
mend your trying it. 

Now the point of this personal reminiscence is simply that 
I want you to get over the idea that just because you’ve 
never eaten something or never cooked it that way (or used 
those ingredients) it is not fit to eat or may be pretty 
horrible. Nonsense, try it. If it turns out terrible, throw it 
away and charge it up to experience. If you come up with 
a new recipe to amaze your friends, well, you’re a genius. 
And, you don’t even have to thank me. (But please try it.) 

In this book you are going to encounter many unorthodox 
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recipes. If you want the standard ones, consult any one of 
the many very good cookbooks. If you like your fish 
saturated in herbs, drenched in wines and condiments so 
that they do not taste like what they are, this is not for you. 
If, on the other hand, you like good eating and enjoy the 
natural flavor of some of the world’s finest foods, this is 
for you. 

Please remember that the recipes, no matter how bizzare 
they may appear, have all been carefully tested by us. They 
won’t kill you. You may even like them. 


Tools of the Trade 


Tools, utensils, implements, or whatever else you choose 
to call the pots and pans, and all other impedimenta in 
your kitchen, play an important part in the successful cook- 
ing of not only fish but food generally. 

Modern “civilization” has transformed too many house- 
wives into creatures who depend on canned, bottled, and 
frozen foods, plus a can opener and “any old thing” in 
which to cook. With the advent of the can and the can 
opener the art of cooking was set back at least one hundred 
years. 

I would be the last person to dispute the very important 
place canned, frozen, and otherwise preserved food plays in 
the betterment of mankind. The ability to preserve food 
so that it can be stored against time of need, and transported 
to distant and almost inaccessible places, has brought eating 
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pleasure to thousands who would otherwise be deprived of 
certain luxuries, to say nothing of perhaps starving were 
such preserved food unavailable. 

My complaint is that too many people have learned to 
depend entirely on such food, and therefore have gradually 
forgotten the art of cooking things as they come fresh from 
their natural state. 

In a recent Los Angeles newspaper there appeared a 
lament that it was just about impossible to get a glass of 
fresh orange juice in any cafe, restaurant, or other eating 
establishment. Here, said the writer, in a land famed the 
world over for its oranges, one must be satisfied with 
orange juice poured from a can, with water added, or with 
orange juice pressed earlier and to which a preservative 
agent has been added. This is all too true. If you take the 
trouble to pick some fresh oranges, squeeze the juice and 
drink it, and then open a can of any brand of frozen or 
preserved orange juice and taste it you will note the 
difference. 

To the family in the frozen north the canned orange juice 
is a wonderful blessing, but the man who neglects the 
oranges growing on a tree in his yard and opens a can of 
orange juice is passing up something many people would 
give much to enjoy. The same thing applies to the person 
who goes to the market and buys packaged frozen fish when, 
with a little effort, he could go to a nearby beach city and 
buy some freshly caught fish as it is brought in from the 
local boats. 

The longer that fish is allowed to keep, the poorer will 
be its taste when finally cooked; just as the fruit picked 
green, shipped thousands of miles, and ripened artificially 
will not have the same flavor it would if picked when ripe 
and eaten immediately. 
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What has all this to do with cooking utensils? Simply that 
food cooked in some utensils will have a far better flavor if 
cooked in others. This is no sudden discovery, as reference 
to any good old cookbook will verify. The old cast iron 
skillet and frying pan cannot be replaced by the shining 
aluminium pan decorating the bride’s kitchen. That “horrid 
old black thing” hanging on the wall does not make a pretty 
picture but it turns out a whale of a lot better tasting food. 

In the good old days when people took real pride in their 
cooking, cooks had special iron pans for various foods and 
each was reserved for that kind of food entirely. No pan 
used to cook fish was ever used to cook anything else, and 
the pan for meat never cooked anything except meat. These 
pans, be it noted, were never under any circumstances 
washed in soap and water (and that started long before the 
modern horror of detergents came into being). The pots and 
pans were scrubbed and scraped carefully. Sand was used to 
add the final polish, followed by a quick rinse in clear, clean, 
cold water (none of the chlorine-added stuff of today’s house- 
hold tap water). Sparkling water from a well or stream 
was used. 

Iron cooking pots and pans absorb some of that 
intangible flavor of the things they cook. A pan used con- 
sistently to fry onions soon becomes so thoroughly impreg- 
nated with onion flavor that anything cooked in it will 
acquire something of the ghost of dead onions. The same 
applies to fish (and almost all other foods). 

But Mrs. Modern says she won’t be bothered with all 
this, she’ll use aluminium, which does not absorb food odors 
and tastes, and make one pan do the work of many. What 
she fails to realize is that the food cooked in aluminium 
takes on a certain taste of the metal and some health 
authorities say that is unsatisfactory. Perhaps so, and one 
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thing I know: not one single cooking utensil of aluminium 
will ever be found in our kitchen. 

Here is a simple test: Take that old blackened aluminium 
pot that you have been unable to bring back to its original 
brightness, try as you would. Stew up a dish of fresh 
tomatoes in it and see what happens. Your black pot will 
be shining bright again. The acid of the tomatoes has caused 
all of the accumulated gunk to leave the pot and enter into 
the food you are about to put into your stomach. That’s 
good? You can have it—and if you don’t care what happens 
to your digestion that is your problem. 

If you are interested in good food these things are impor- 
tant, and if you are reading this cookbook it is presumed 
you are interested, otherwise you would have discarded it 
long ago and turned to Mickey Spillane whose only interest 
is to see what blond is cooking at the moment. 

So, if you wish to get the utmost from these recipes, to 
enjoy fish and other aquatic food at its best, pay some 
attention to the pots.and pans and other items you use in 
preparing that food. 

The scouring of skillets and pans has another great 
advantage. Food will never stick where the cooking surface 
has been scoured. Perhaps you think cleanliness cannot be 
obtained by simply scouring; you think soap and water are 
necessary. Ever use soap or detergents on your griddle? Of 
course not. You simply scrape, and scrape, and, if you are 
an experienced culinary worker you use a pumice stone 
block to scour the surface. Ever see pancakes, or anything 
else, stick to a griddle? We thought so. Well, pans react the 
same way. You don’t need a pumice stone scouring block to 
clean them (it helps), but you will have better cooking and 
better food, if you simply scour. 

You see, we are simply reverting to the principles of our 
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founding fathers who never heard of detergents and who 
made a better soap than you can buy today. 

Think I’m fooling? Our fathers and mothers made a 
soap of lye and they made it by dissolving wood ashes (taken 
from the fire they cooked with) that was hard on the hands 
but kind to the cooking utensils. Now, I’m not advocating 
going back to the making of our own soap, although it 
could be done with considerable improvement to our eating 
habits and we could use rubber gloves to protect the hands 
of the womenfolk. Reminds me of the man who heard that 
dish water was excellent for the complexion of the hands 
and tried to interest his teen-age daughter in helping her 
mother wash the dishes by imparting this information to her. 
She reacted in a perfectly normal manner (Circa 1967) by 
asking her mother to save the dish water for her! 

Okay. So, we have (we hope) established the fact that iron 
cooking utensils are better than the modern substitutes 
which look beautiful hanging on the wall but do not help 
the flavor of our food. Now what other changes will be 
made by the cook who is really interested in preparing 
fine food? He or she will have many separate tools to work 
with. The wooden chopping block (indispensable if you wish 
to keep a sharp edge on your cutting knives) should be not 
one single block but a member of a family of at least three 
(more are even better). One will be for fish, another for 
meats and a third for onions. 

A good chopping block is made of wood, a porous 
substance. Now: onions, fish, and many other foods have 
a strong flavor. Some of them, onions especially, exude 
juices which permeate the things they come in contact with. 
Fish are also peculiar in their ability to transmit some of 
their bouquet to other things. So, if you don’t mind a steak 
flavored with fish, or onions, use the same block. 
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Incidentally, just any old wooden chopping block is no 
bargain. Woods come in different textures and some have a 
distinct flavor of their own. You can secure blocks of almost 
any wood for chopping these days because the homemakers 
do not know the difference. These blocks will be obtainable 
in the cheaper stores, not those which specialize in good 
material. Obviously, if you get a block made of, say, orange 
wood, it will impart a far different flavor than one made 
from walnut or oak. We have the same problem in smoking 
fish; why not use any wood? Of course that is all right if 
you do not mind your fish tasting of cherry, orange, 
eucalyptus, pine, jasmine, or any of the other odd-ball 
flavor woods. If you want your fish to taste like barracuda, 
albacore, bonito, mackerel, yellowtail, or whatever it may 
be, that is a different story. Then you'll want good clean 
hardwood: walnut, hickory, or oak. There are others that 
will pass, apple or maple, but stay away from the pines, 
orange, peach, etc., if you value the final dish you put on 
the table. 

Knives? What difference can they make? Ever cut up 
onions with a paring knife and, hours later, find the knife 
still reeking with the odor of the onion? You can eliminate 
some of the onion smell by wiping the blade with lemon 
juice or passing the blade through a flame, (thereby remov- 
ing some of the cutting edge of the knife, if you are not 
extra careful), but you’ll be a lot better off if you have a 
special knife to cut onions. 

There are knives made for many purposes and a well- 
ordered kitchen should have an assortment of them. When 
we were first married, my wife threw up her hands in 
horror at the assortment of knives I brought into our 
kitchen. I'll admit they were a bit unusual, being an accumu- 
lation of many years of camping, hunting, fishing, and just 
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plain living. There were steak knives, skinning knives, 
boning knives, French knives, big knives, and little knives, 
which all occupied a large rack on the wall. As time passed 
she found a use for each knife and soon would not be with- 
out a single one of them. You do not have to have all of 
these knives to start. You can get by with a few, but you 
will add to your collection as the need for them arises. When 
you get them, get good knives; not cheap things of pot 
metal, stainless steel, and alloys. 

The thrifty housewife usually balks at the cost of a good 
knife but fails to realize that one good knife will last a life- 
time. Cheap ones do not. You get what you pay for in 
everything and you simply cannot find good things manu- 
factured out of inferior material by sloppy workmanship. 
All these components enable a manufacturer to turn out a 
product that can be sold for little money and still make him 
a profit. We have knives in our kitchen that belonged to 
my father and mother, yes, even dating back to their 
fathers and mothers. It is almost impossible to buy that 
kind of quality today. 

Besides the pots and pans, and the knives and forks, 
you'll need a spatula (several of these turning instruments 
if possible), a special “knife” to open oysters, and one for 
large clams. If you live in California you will also want a 
mallet or “tenderizer” for abalone. Included in your equip- 
ment should be some good baking pans, as well as pots (with 
covers) capable of cooking large quantities of clam chowder, 
the various fish soups, and such dishes as bouillabaisse, 
ciopino (personally we prefer a large iron skillet for this, 
Dutch Oven is best), fish stews, and stock (Court Boullion). 
You will also need knives for skinning, filleting, and 
removing the fins of the fish. Heavy shears are important, 
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and a cleaver is a big help. In addition, two wooden bowls, 
and a wooden fork and spoon will prove helpful. 

Don’t be alarmed over this formidable list. Unless you 
go in for cooking fish on a grand scale, a relatively few items 
will meet your requirements. You can always add to your 
supply as the need develops. 

Remember, ours is actually a test as well as hobby 
kitchen, and so, as all hobbyists do, we fall for every gadget 
that comes along. Personally, I am a sucker for new things 
and try them all out; even if most of them prove a total loss, 
we do occasionally come up with a good one which makes 
it well worth the time and money spent in the discovery. 
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Before You Begin 


Before getting on with our recipes there are a few things 
to consider. The average person wastes the more important 
parts of the fish and this applies to shellfish as well as the 
finny variety. 

By more important 1 do not mean edible, but flavorful. 
The head, fins, backbone, tail, trimmings, everything in fact 
except the entrails, possesses more flavor, more genuine 
delicate taste than the flesh itself. Good cooks know this 
and use all of these parts in preparing stock (Court 
Boullion). If they are forced to buy their fish in the market, 
they ask the butcher for the trimmings. Some markets sell 
the trimmings (cheaper, yes), but gourmets prefer them for 
their fine flavor. In addition to stock these parts are also 
useful in making soups and chowders. 

The shells of all shellfish should be used, as they add 
greatly to the flavor. Lobsters, shrimps, clams, crabs, all are 
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cooked in the shell, and far superior thus cooked. That 
is why the expert chef will always cook some of the shells 
with the fish he is preparing, even going so far as to include 
the shells, or bits of them, in serving certain fish. If you are 
making mussel, clam, crab, or lobster stew or chowder, 
include a few shells in the pot while cooking and notice the 
difference in taste. 

Shells do something indescribable to the flavor (it is said 
to be due to the iodine and calciferous content of the shells), 
but whatever the reason, the flavor is there waiting for you 
to take advantage of it. One of the finest shrimp soups is 
made especially good by grinding up some of the shrimp 
shells and adding them to the soup. 

Many shells, the abalone, crab, mussel, and big clam 
shells, make excellent serving dishes, both attractive and 
useful. Some can be used to cook in, adding flavor along 
with appearance. 

Attention to these little details, such as using sea water 
when available to cook in, often makes the difference 
between an outstanding meal and one that is just another 
meal. The recipes herein have had careful attention, with 
particular consideration to these, and all other, details. Study 
them, use them and you will be both amazed and delighted 
at the difference in your cooking. 

America as a nation has been shamefully neglectful of 
its sea food. This, I believe, is largely due to the fact that 
most people do not understand how to properly prepare 
fish. I have a rather extensive library of cookbooks. The 
fish section of almost all of them is pitiful. Almost every 
one of them is simply a repetition of the others. Those books 
which do go into the matter at all merely scratch the surface. 
There appear to be two schools of thought; the European 
depends heavily on the use of herbs and seasonings, the 
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American leans strongly to simple, plain “wholesome” 
cooking. Somewhere between these lies a better way to cook 
fish; a way that combines all the knowledge of both schools 
and adds a bit of its own. 

The epicure of today can scarcely repress a shudder when 
he takes the Complete Angler down from the shelf and 
reads the recipe of good old Izaak Walton for cooking trout, 
one of the most delicately flavored of fishes. 


Take your trout, wash him with a clean napkin; then open 
him, and, having taken out his guts and all the blood, wipe 
him very clean within but wash him not, and give him three 
scratches with a knife to the bone, on one side only. After which, 
take a clean kettle and put in as much hard, stale beer (but it 
must not be dead), vinegar, and a little white wine and water, 
as will cover the fish you intend to boil; then throw into the 
liquor a good quantity of salt, with a rind of lemon, a handful 
of sliced horseradish root, with a handsome light faggot of 
rosemary, thyme, and winter savory. 

Then, set your kettle upon a quick fire of wood, and let your 
liquor boil up to the height before you put in your fish; and 
then, if there be many, put them in one by one, that they may 
not so cool the liquor as to make it fall. And whilst your fish 
is boiling, beat up the butter for your sauce with a ladleful or 
two of the liquor it is boiling in. And, being boiled enough, 
immediately pour the liquor from the fish; and being laid in a 
dish, pour your butter upon it; and strewing it plentifully over 
with shaved horseradish and a little pounded ginger, garnish the 
sides of your dish, and the fish, itself, with a sliced lemon or two 
and serve it up. 


You can cook trout, carp, or swordfish in that concoction 
and never know the difference! It reminds me of a recipe 
given me by a gentleman who boasted of his skill as a cook. 
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After handing it to me, carefully written out by the light of 
a campfire, he told me, not without considerable pride, that 
when I had cooked venison according to that recipe '’d 
never know I was eating deer meat. “All the deer flavor 
will be gone,” he said. He became quite indignant when I 
asked, “Why cook it in the first place?”” When I eat venison, 
or when I eat trout, I want to know what I am eating without 
having someone tell me. 

When you get around to using the recipes herein, it is 
hoped that you will follow them exactly, at least the first 
time. They have been very carefully worked out and the 
proportions are exactly right. Where it calls for 4 of a 
teaspoonful it means 3 and not 4 or ?. Neither does it mean 
any less than 4. 

But don’t let all this discourage you. It is expected that 
you are a normal human being with the usual amount of 
adventure in your make-up and you'll want to experiment: 
use a little more of this, a little less of that, add a dash of 
something different, and come up with a brand-new recipe! 

Confidentially, that’s how we discovered some of our 
favorites. All of the recipes are not strict things of accurate 
measurement. Some, you will find, allow you to use a dash 
of this and a dab of that to say nothing of a pinch of salt, 
or what-have-you. We give them to you that way because 
that is the way we learned them, and somehow, we’ve never 
been able to reduce them to a matter of cold calculation. 

However, a recipe for octopus (we hope you try it) is such 
a one, that we defy anyone who has talked with our good 
Spanish friend, listened to the genuine joy he took in 
describing the preparation of this delicacy, and watched his 
flashing eyes and gesticulating hands, to change that recipe 
in any respect from the way we give it to you. 
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The ingredients that go to make up good cooking are 
fluid things: flexible, and subject to individual interpreta- 
tion. There are only so many notes on the piano and so 
many words in the dictionary, yet each musician and writer 
uses them in varying combinations. 

Why then, you ask, bother with learning the recipes 
at all? 

The answer is, of course, that one must have a knowledge 
of fundamentals and know all the rules before he starts 
breaking them and creating rules of his own. 

Actually, it is when we have learned all the recipes, not 
only learned them but mastered them, that we begin to 
enjoy cooking to the fullest; we are ready to experiment. 

Here are some of the terms you will encounter in the 
following pages. To save time looking up any with which 
you may be unfamiliar, we shall define them: 


BAKE 


To prepare, as food, by cooking in a dry heat, either in 
an oven or under coals, or on heated stone or metal. 


BOIL 


To generate, through the action of heat, bubbles of 
vapor which rise and agitate the mass. 


BRAISE 


To cook meat by first searing and browning in fat, then 
simmering in a covered dish in a small amount of moisture. 
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BROIL 
To cook by direct exposure to radiant heat, as on a grid- 
iron over live coals, or beneath a gas flame—distinguished 


from fry. 


BROWN 


To make brown by scorching slightly, as meat or flour. 


FRY 


To cook in a pan or griddle (especially with the use of 
fat, butter or olive oil) by heating over a fire; to cook in 
hot fat—distinguished from broil. 


MARINATE 


To let lie, as meat: or fish, in a brine, pickle, or sauce. 


POACH 


To place in a pocket. Hence, to poach eggs (the yolk of 
the egg being as it were pouched in the white), from poche: 
pocket, pouch. To cook in boiling water, bouillon, or the 


like, until coated; esp. of an egg (poached egg) dropped from 
its shell. 


ROAST 
To cook by exposure by radiant heat before a fire, or in 


an oven open toward the fire and having reflecting surfaces 
within, thus distinguished from bake. 
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SAUTE 


Fried lightly and quickly in a little hot fat while being 
frequently turned over. 


SEAR 


To burn, scorch, or harden, especially the surface of, by 
exposure to or the application of heat; specifically: to cook 
quickly the surfaces of (a piece of meat being roasted, 
broiled, etc.) so that it will retain juices in later slower 
cooking. 


SIMMER 


To effervesce gently with a subdued hissing when begin- 
ning to boil; to be on the point of boiling. 


STEAM 


Water vapor kept under pressure so as to supply energy 
for heating, cooking: steam in a Double Boiler. 


STEW 


To boil slowly, or with a simmering heat; to seethe; to 
cook in a little liquid over a gentle fire, without boiling. 


It may strike the reader that there are certain inconsisten- 
cies in the recipes found herein and this is valid criticism, 
but there is good reason for the apparent lack of following 
through on one style of presentation of recipes. 
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It has been found necessary to divide the recipes into two 
classes, the newer and the older. These are not divided into 
separate sections of the book, as any well-organized book 
should be arranged, but fall where they belong, into sections 
dealing with a particular kind of fish. 

Today we cook scientifically. We are in a machine age 
with automatic stoves that do everything but think for us. 
We set dials and put in our food, largely taken from cans or 
nicely-packaged and freshly-frozen. Many meals come 
straight from the market to the table, only pausing long 
enough to be heated en route. Little work and less imagina- 
tion go into this sort of cooking, if it can be called that. 

We have chicken and turkey pies (with or without 
vegetables), meat pies, desert pies, biscuits requiring only 
to be popped into the oven and heated. One finds that bread 
has been similarly packaged. One enterprising manufacturer 
offers a baking tin—the bread being already prepared to 
shove into the oven thus giving one “home-baked bread.” 

You can buy ready-cooked Mexican dinners. Tacos, 
tamales, enchiladas, re-fried beans, everything except the 
magic, you, the cook, put into the meal with loving care 
and your own individuality. You set the dial, shove the 
meal into the oven or atop the stove, set the automatic clock 
to reduce the heat or turn it off and you go and watch TV. 

If you decide to be different and cook a meal you can 
consult any good modern cookbook, including this one, and 
find recipes given with minute details as to amounts. Be 
sure to weigh and measure the ingredients, set your oven at 
exactly 350 degrees and your clock for forty minutes. Mix 
your mixtures in an automatic mixer. Pour a powder in a 
bowl, add a couple cups of milk, beat for one minute and 
desert is ready. 

You can heat up a can of soup, open a can or jar of fruit 
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or other salad, and you’re in business. Just like a restaurant, 
and the meal usually tastes like it. 

Or, you can, and herein lies the difference in these recipes, 
select one handed down from mother, grandmother, or 
great-grandmother, and perhaps hundreds of years old. Of 
course this means work; but, strangely enough, those 
wonderful women did not seem to mind it too much. They 
even took pride in their meals. 

These recipes cannot possibly fall into the scientific class 
of ounces and drams, exact temperatures of stove, and time 
of cooking at so many degrees. 

They are recipes that call for a pinch of this, a dab of 
that, and a dash of something else. Wood stoves did not 
have thermometers on them or gadgets to set for assuring 
the exact time. You cooked “until done” and you were 
supposed to be able to know when they were done. 

You were not told to take a pound and a half of this fish, 
a quarter ounce of this and an ounce of that, but told to 
“season to taste.” You took a bunch of herbs, threw in a 
few onions, carrots, potatoes, etc. and you cooked a mouth- 
watering meal. You used your imagination and you did 
what every good cook must do: you put something special 
into every dish; you put yourself, your own individual 
touch into it. And you were a grand cook, so good that even 
the most expert of the packaged food manufacturers, the 
makers of prepared meals, say proudly that here is some- 
thing just as good as mother used to make. Ever see one 
advertisement stating better than mother used to make? 

So, when we give you a number of recipes for some kind 
of fish you will probably find some things of nicety, all 
balanced for your most modern of kitchens and you will 
find others leaving a lot to you, the cook. You will be told 
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what to use and how to combine it; but as to the fine quanti- 
ties, you are on your own. 

Amazingly enough many of the really old cookbooks have 
recipes for dishes impossible to find in modern ones. They 
also lack many that have developed since the days of the 
open hearth and the wood stove; the days when mother had 
to depend on what her men-folk shot, caught, or trapped, 
on what was grown in the kitchen garden, or gathered from 
the woods and fields. 

Admittedly, the women of the pioneer days did not have 
as easy a time of it as do the women of today, and we 
would be the last one to want them to return to the days of 
drudgery. We have gained a lot, and lost something very 
wonderful. We have eliminated almost all housework which 
is good because we can give more freely of our time to 
combat juvenile delinquency. Of course, it is harder to 
combat now; we have no woodshed to take the recalcitrant 
youth for a visit. But then, juvenile delinquency was 
unknown in those days. Civilization marches on. 

The men-folk, if they hunt, fish and camp, will have no 
trouble with the older recipes. They are used to camp 
cookery over an open fire, a wood-burning stove or a con- 
traption of wire, valves, pump, and stinking gasoline. Even 
the “hardships” of camping are fading before onrushing 
modernization. Today, enterprising manufacturers have 
propane stoves and lamps on the market that eliminate the 
gasoline and pressure pump; you just turn a valve and light 
a match and have as good a stove as in your modern kitchen 
—a godsend I would not be without; you still have to cook 
in camp. 

But I hope the womenfolk will not be frightened away by 
some of the old-time recipes. Try them. They are really not 
so difficult and they do produce some wonderful dishes. Just 
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pretend you are in camp or outside at the barbecue and 
cannot set the dial or run to the super-market for a ready- 
cooked meal. Try living again. It’s fun. 


Many a time while preparing a special recipe we have 
paused to wonder if we had used this or that seasoning. It 
poses a real problem. If left out, the dish may be flat and 
flavorless, and if a double portion is used it may completely 
ruin an otherwise perfect recipe. What to do? 

Simple: get everything you are going to need together 
before you start. Place all materials to be used on your 
right and, as you use any one of them, put it on the left. 
Then, you cannot go wrong. If it is still on the right side of 
the table it has not been used; if it is on the left, it has, and 
you have no further worry. 

Based on the unique idea that a person desiring to find 
how to cook some particular kind of fish wishes that infor- 
mation as quickly and painlessly as possible, it has been 
decided to follow the good old alphabet method. 

Starting with A you will find the system followed through 
the fish and shellfish listed with all pertinent, and sometimes 
impertinent, information regarding those piscatorial prod- 
ucts beginning with A. For example, abalone, albacore, 
ale-wife, etc. If you want herring or halibut go to H. If you 
want lobster go to L. Clams will be on nodding acquaintance 
with the catfish in the C classification. 

Where a fish has several names, the more-accepted will 
be the No. 1 choice, and a notation will be made under 
local names to guide your faltering footsteps. We’ve wasted 
hours looking for some special recipe because it was in a 
section where we never dreamed it would be. 

After all, if you want to find out how to cook whale 
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steak we think it easier to look under W than to find it 


-under C as cetacean. 

The following tables are standard and were used in all 
recipes. All measurements are, of course, level and based 
on the standard measuring cups and spoons available wher- 
ever culinary wares are sold. 


LIQUID DRY 
1 tsp. 25 drops 1 tbs. 1 oz. (salt) 
3 tsp. 1 tbs. 1 tbs. 4 oz. (flour) 
2 tbs. 1 oz. 2 tbs. 1 oz. (butter) 
2 tbs. 4 wineglass 4 tbs. 1 oz. (flour) 
4 tbs. 4 cup 16 tbs. 1 cup (flour) 
4 tbs. 1 gill 1 cup 4 oz. (flour) 
1 cup 4 pint 2 cups 1 lb. (sugar) 
4 gills 1 pint 16 02. Libs, 
16 oz. 1 pint 1 |b. 453 grams 
1 pint Ec ib: 2 lbs., 3 oz. 1 kilogram 
2 pints | i Si 
4 qts. 1 gal. 
1 cup 4 liter 
2 cups 4 liter 
4 cups 1 liter 
Abbreviations: Tsp. ......... teaspoon 
"Tbsamee. 2s tablespoon 
0) 2 eee ounce 
0) EP quart 


Cha cr ta gallon 
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Abalone 


OH! Some folks boast of quail on toast 
Because they think it’s tony; 
But I’m content to owe my rent 
And live on abalone. 


OH! Mission Point’s a friendly joint, 
Where every crab’s a crony; 
And true and kind you'll ever find 
The clinging abalone. 


He wanders free beside the sea, 
Where’ere the coast is stony; 
He flaps his wings and madly sings— 
The plaintive abalone. 
63 
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On Carmel Bay, the people say 
We feed the Lazzaroni 
On Boston beans and fresh sardines 
And toothsome abalone. 


Some live on hope, and some on dope, 
And some on alimony; 
OH! Some drink rain and some champagne, 
Or Brandy by the pony, 
But I will try a little rye 
With a dash of abalone. 


OH! Some like jam, and some like ham 
And some like macaroni; 
But bring me in a pail of gin 
And a tub of abalone. 


He hides in caves beneath the waves— 
His ancient patrimony; 

And so ’tis shown that faith alone 
Reveals the abalone. 


The more we take the more they make 
In deep sea matrimony; 
Race suicide cannot abide 
The fertile abalone. 


I telegraph my better half 
By Morse or by Marconi; 
But if the need arise for speed 
I send an abalone. 


OH! Some think that the Lord is fat, 
And some think He is bony; 
But as for me I think that He 
Is like an abalone. 
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This classic little ditty is variously attributed to the late 
George Stirling and “other lusty drinkers” by Merrill Reed, 
head of the printing house in San Francisco bearing his name 
and to whom I am indebted for permission to include it 
here. It well illustrates the position the abalone holds in the 
affection of those who are fortunate enough to have dined 
upon this peer of all shellfish. 

The poor be-knighted souls who have never tasted the 
abalone will have to forego that pleasure until such time 
- as they visit California; for, be it noted, the abalone is closely 
guarded, protected and surrounded by laws which prohibit 
its export from the state. Abalone may not be transported, 
either in cans or all its pristine glory, beyond the borders of 
California. 

Canned abalone trimmings are obtainable and are used 
for chowder; but, at their best, afford but a poor idea of the 
delight awaiting the person fortunate enough to dine on 
abalone, fresh-caught and cooked. 

The shell of the abalone is used in the manufacture of 
countless gadgets which range all the way from religious 
articles to lamps, jewelry, ash trays, and even lures to catch 
game fish. 

Because of its beauty the shell of the abalone is valuable, 
and during the 1870’s the shell was worth twice as much 
as the meat. That has changed now and the current price of 
abalone in market is $1.50 per pound, and worth every 
cent of it. 

Abalones are marine gastropods, single-shell mollusks 
which fasten themselves to rocks well below the water line, 
even at low tide. Sportsmen and skin divers gather them in 
season (they are strictly guarded as to season, size and num- 
ber which may be taken). A tire iron or crowbar is used to 
pry them off the rocks, no easy matter. Commercial abalone 
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divers use diving suits and go to greater depths than the 
average sportsman can attain. 

Once gathered they should be removed from the shell. 
The process is similar to that of taking oysters or clams 
from their shells, but more difficult, owing to the manner in 
which the abalone persists in clinging to the shell. An easy 
way is to put the abalone, shell-side down, on top of a hot 
stove and when he seeks to crawl out of the shell, grab him 
and, with a sharp knife, cut the muscles which attach to 
the shell. Then cut away the entrails, the dark edges around 
the “foot” and slice the abalone into fairly thin segments, 
which must be immediately pounded with a wooden mallet. 
This process breaks down the tough tissues and renders the 
abalone tender. Unless this is done, and done correctly, the 
abalone is too tough to eat. 

Next, season the slices, dip them in a light batter, then in 
butter, fat, or oil, and put them in a Aor frying pan. Turn 
them quickly and serve. They require almost no cooking, 
or they will be spoiled. 

Serve with a little lemon juice; the flavor is superlative. 


CREAMED ABALONE 


One and one-half cupfuls of flaked abalone that has been 
cooked. Make a white sauce by heating 2 tablespoonfuls 
of butter in a saucepan. Stir until bubbling. Add 2 table- 
spoonfuls flour which has been seasoned with } teaspoonful 
of salt and 4 teaspoon of pepper. Stir until blended with the 
butter. Heat 1 cupful milk and pour gradually over the 
butter and flour. Stir until smooth and creamy. Mix this 
sauce with | raw egg yolk. Hard-boil 1 egg. Stir sliced white 
of egg into mixture, pour on toast and sprinkle with grated 
egg yolk. 
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ABALONE BEURRE NOIR 


4 slices abalone, pounded, Salt and pepper 
flour 1 tbs. capers 
1 egg, beaten 2 oz. butter 


4 lemon, juiced 


Roll abalone in flour and dip in egg. Fry in lightly oiled 
skillet over a rapid flame two minutes on both sides or until 
golden brown. 


FRIED ABALONE 


Wipe abalone slices dry and season with salt and pepper. 
Dip in beaten egg, then in fine bread crumbs. Fry in mod- 
erately hot oil only until browned slightly on both sides. Care 
should be used not to allow pan to get too hot. 


ABALONE CHOWDER 


4, Ib. ground abalone 1 tsp. pepper 

4, Ib. diced salt pork 2 cups boiling water 

2 medium onions, sliced 1 qt. scalded milk 

3 cups pared, cubed potatoes 2 tbs. butter or salad oil 
14 tsp. salt 1 tsp. flour 


Dice pork and brown, add onions, stirring often until 
tender. Add the ground abalone and boiling water. Simmer, 
cover until potatoes are tender, then add milk and butter. 
Just before serving add 4 cup of water brought to boil and 
thickened with 1 tablespoon of butter and 1 teaspoon of 
flour blended togetther. 
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PACIFIC PUPU 


1 tsp. finely chopped ginger 1 Ib. abalone 

34 cup white vinegar 4 tsp. salt 

2 tbs. sugar 3 cups very thinly sliced 
4 tsp. monosodium glutamate cucumber 


14 tsps. soy sauce 


Combine ginger, vinegar, sugar, and MSG. Cut abalone 
into small, thin slices. Marinate in mixture for 30 minutes. 
Press excess liquid from cucumbers and add, with soy sauce, 
to marinated fish. Chill and serve. 


Albacore 


Unless you live on the Pacific Coast, or visit it during 
the time when the albacore are running, you are extremely 
unlikely to encounter the albacore except in cans. 

Even on the Pacific Coast you will seldom find fresh 
albacore in a market. If you want to really enjoy this finest 
of all the tunas you will have to go aboard a sportfishing 
boat and catch one yourself, or visit the landings and buy 
one from a commercial fisherman when he comes in with 
his catch. 

The reason for this is because albacore command such a 
high price at the canneries that they seldom find their way 
into the fresh fish markets. The albacore is a greatly mis- 
understood fish and too few people know how to cook it, 
which does not help its sale in the markets. Properly cooked 
it is considered, and justly so, one of the finest of table 
fishes. 

If you catch your albacore, immediately kill and bleed 
it. When you get home fillet and skin it and you are ready 
to cook it. We prefer it baked. 
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FISHING PAL’S RECIPE FOR BAKED ALBACORE 
by 
Mary C. Davis 


One-half average size albacore, which has been skinned and 
quartered—dark meat removed—fillets of which will weigh 
around 6 to 8 pounds. 

Rub 2 tbs. salt and 1 tbs. prepared poultry seasoning into fish— 
let stand while preparing. 

For dressing, 3 cups diced bread or bread which has been 
toasted. Dip in lukewarm water and quickly squeeze dry. If 
preferred, bread crumbs may be used. 

Into skillet put 4 cup bacon drippings (or oil, margarine, butter 
or shortening, as desired). 


Add: 
2 cups chopped celery 
2 cups chopped onion 
2 tsp. sugar 
14 tsp. salt 
4 tsp. pepper 
14 tsp. poultry seasoning 

Steam slowly until transparent. Cool slightly and mix with 
bread to make dressing. 

Place 4 mixture in bottom of roaster, put fillets on top. 
Cover with rest of dressing. Pour over 4 cup of oil or fat, bake at 
least 24 hours in SLOW oven, not over 300 degrees. 

May then be used sliced, cold, or made into salads, cocktails, 
sandwiches, or kept in freezer (if any is left!). Served hot, it 
tastes more like turkey than turkey. 

Those who do not like quite so rich a dressing may cut down 
on the amount of fat used, but the fat keeps the fish moist 
and delicious. 
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TRIMMINGS 


In preparing your albacore for baking there will be the 
usual trimmings; don’t throw them away. They make excel- 
lent chowder. In cleaning the albacore you should have 
removed the dark strip of blood clinging to the backbone. 
Throw this away, and also cut away and discard the dark 
meat. which is strong. Some people like it but most find it 
unsatisfactory. Try it if you wish. 


ALBACORE CHOWDER 


1 qt. albacore trimmings 

1 pt. water (use fresh sea water if available) 

1 tsp. salt (do not use if sea water is used) 

1 tsp. MSG 

1 cup condensed milk with water to make 1 pt. 
Thyme, pepper, cayenne, nutmeg, celery leaves, 
green onion, parsley (chopped fine). 

Cook 15 minutes at 10 pounds pressure in Presto 
Cooker. 


ALBACORE BURGERS 


Ingredients needed for these ‘‘fishburgers”’ are: 
albacore 
milk or canned milk 
bread and cracker crumbs 
eggs 
flour 
Worcestershire sauce 
salt 
pepper 
thyme 
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fat to fry in 
tartar sauce to serve with it. 
Make a mix of the following proportions: 
2 parts chopped or ground albacore 
i cracker and (or) bread crumbs 
enough top milk or canned cream to moisten 
1 egg, beaten, to each 3 cups mix 
1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce to each 3 cups mix 
salt and pepper to taste 
pinch of thyme to each 3 cups mix 
4% Cup minced onions to each 3 cups mix (if desired) 


Shape into patties about 3 inch thick. Roll in flour, quick- 
fry in skillet. When brown remove to pottery platter or oven 
baking dish and allow to “finish” in slow oven for 30 
minutes, covered. 

Serve with salad, tartar sauce, or chili sauce on side. 

Albacore may be cooked according to any of the tuna 
recipes as albacore is the finest grade of tuna. It is excellent 
canned and if you live where you can get the fresh albacore 
we suggest canning it, as the home-canned albacore is far 
superior to any we have been able to buy in market. Com- 
plete directions for canning are given elsewhere. 


Alewife 


See under herring. Other names for the alewife are: 
Branch Herring, Big-eyed Herring, Wall-eyed Herring, 
Spring Herring, Sawbelly, Gray Herring, Golden Shad, 
Skipjack, Bang. 

If any of these fish are encountered, go to H and under 
herring you will find various recipes. They are good eating, 
may be prepared in many ways; a very bony fish, similar to 
the shad to which it is closely related. 
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It is a salt water fish but schools ascend fresh water rivers, 
streams and brooks to spawn, usually just preceding the 
SHAD run. It is frequently landlocked, where it thrives. 
Thus, it is thought by many to be a fresh water fish. 


Anchovies 


BROILED 


Clean the anchovies and season well with salt and pepper. 
Rub over with melted fat and place on rack with skin side 
down. Put close to the fire to sear the surface as quickly as 
possible, then remove rack to a lower position as fish cooks. 
When golden brown and thoroughly done, which can be 
easily determined by the flesh parting from the bones, 
remove to a hot platter and butter well. Pour over it a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley and lemon juice. Garnish with 
delicate green lettuce leaves. 


ANCHOVY SAUCE 


Mix 6 tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 14 teaspoonfuls 
of anchovy paste. Place in a double boiler and allow to boil 
for about 6 minutes. Flavor with lemon juice. 


ANCHOVY DRESSING 


1 (2 0z.) can anchovy fillets. 
1 tbs. wine vinegar 
4 tsp. salt 


- 


tbs. salad or olive oil 
tsp. sugar 
tsp. pepper 


Co} bale 


Drain anchovies; cut into pieces. Mix oil, vinegar, sugar, 
salt, pepper together and beat until well-mixed. Stir in 
anchovy fillets and mix very well. 
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Barracuda 


The barracuda of the Pacific, highly-prized as a food fish, 
is quite different from those found in the Atlantic. It does 
not attain the great size of its Eastern cousin, is not ferocious 
and has flesh of a much finer texture, resulting in good 
flavor. Barracuda on the Pacific Coast seldom attain a 
weight of above ten pounds, will usually range between five 
and eight and are available in market all the year around, 
because when they become scarce locally they are imported 
from Mexican waters. 

They are highly-prized as game fish by the anglers who 
crowd the live bait boats during the season and, as they 
are one of the first to show up in the spring, are especially 
welcome. 

There are many excellent ways to cook them but one of 
our favorites is an adaptation of an old Dutch recipe. Other 
fish can be used with this recipe but barracuda is best. (Next 
in preference are cod and halibut.) 

If you are fortunate enough to live at the seashore, or to 
own a boat possessing a galley, you will find not only your 
fish, but all vegetables greatly improved if they are boiled in 
ocean water instead of fresh water. 

When I first heard of this I thought it was a gag; but, after 
trying it out, I learned that it is a fact. When you come to 
think of it, it is reasonable enough. What is the first thing 
we do when we cook vegetables or boil fish? Add salt, 
naturally. Well, why add salt when the ocean is there with 
all the water we want already salted in the right proportions? 
We add too much or too little salt if we take “a pinch of 
salt” literally; but, if we use ocean water to boil our food 
in there is no problem. 

Now you may be a doubting Thomas (as I was) so here is 
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a simple way to prove it for yourself and Pll bet that, once 
you make this test, you will always use ocean water. 

Take two pans and fill one with ocean water and the 
other with the fresh water you always use. Take some 
potatoes and cook half in each pot; either cook them with 
their skins on or peel them, but be sure both are prepared 
the same way and cooked the same length of time. Of course 
you'll add your usual amount of salt to the fresh water, but 
do nothing to the ocean water. 

After the potatoes are done, take them out and taste first 
the one cooked in fresh water. Next, sample the one cooked 
in ocean water, From there on, you are the deciding factor 
but TI still lay a bet that you cook all your vegetables in 
ocean water whenever it is obtainable. | 

(P.S. Don’t make tea or coffee with ocean water, unless 
you like your tea or coffee flavored with salt.) 

lt might surprise you to know that you can improve the 
taste of anything which should be cooked in water where 
salt has to be added as a flavoring by using ocean water in 
place of fresh water. Don’t take my word for it; try it. 

Many fish are delicious boiled. One particular favorite of 
ours is Boiled Barracuda cooked according to an old Dutch 
recipe, It is a bit of trouble, but what worthwhile recipe is 
not? Many people do not like barracuda cooked in the usual 
ways. We cannot say that we blame them. The barracuda is 
an oily fish and, if improperly prepared, frequently tastes 
“strong.” It is an excellent fish to smoke, considered by 
many to be second only to the eel in this respect. 

Fried, it is oily; baked, it is usually too dry; but boiled 
and served with sour sauce it is a dish fit for the gods. 

One word of caution; if you or your family does not like 
barracuda, don’t let that cause you to skimp on the amount 
of the fish you cook according to this recipe. Our family of 
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four has been known to lick the platter clean when an eight- 
pound fish has been cooked and served as indicated. We 
ought to be ashamed, but we aren’t. 


BARRACUDA UNIQUE 


You need: 
Barracuda 
Potatoes 
Greens (lettuce, endive, spinach) 
2 hard-boiled eggs 
seasonings (thyme, Bay leaf, Cayenne) 
Flour 
Shortening (or oleo) 
Celery tops 
Onion 
Carrot 
Lemon juice (or vinegar) 
Top or canned milk 
Parsley 
Peppercorns 


After carefully cleaning and scaling, cut barracuda into 
chunks of about 3. inches in length, leaving skin and bones 
intact for flavor of sauce. 

For about 4 pounds of barracuda prepare a stock of 2 
quarts of water (ocean water, if obtainable), 1 onion halved, 
1 carrot, some celery tops, sprig of Parsley, a Bay leaf, a 
pinch of Cayenne pepper, 6 peppercorns, salt to taste (if 
fresh water has been used), add 4 cup of vinegar or, prefer- 
ably, lemon juice. 

Bring to boil and let simmer for 5 minutes or so. Add 
pieces of fish and allow to simmer slowly after bringing to 
boil. Simmer 15 minutes. 
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Meanwhile, make basic white sauce (shortening and flour) 
blended. Add, a little at a time, enough of the fish stock to 
cream the sauce. At last, when the flour has been thoroughly 
cooked, add a cupful of top milk or canned cream (milk). 
Season with a pinch of sugar and a tablespoon or two of 
minced parsley. 

To serve, remove skin and lift each half off the bone. Lay 
sections overlapping on platter, pour sauce over, making 
thinly marked line of paprika down center. On each side 
of line, a line of minced parsley. Around outside edges place 
minced hard-boiled egg yolks. 

This is best served in the Dutch manner. Place a bowlful 
of peeled boiled potatoes, plain, on the table; also, a bowlful 
of greens (coarsely chopped lettuce, endive and spinach, 
mixed). A gravy boat of additional sauce must be available. 

Each guest helps himself; first the greens of which he 
makes a bed on the plate; next, potatoes; then, the fish, over 
which should be poured a generous serving of the sauce. For 
variety a little hot mustard is sometimes served. 

This dish is really a complete meal in itself. A good dry 
white wine, or generous steins of ale or beer may be served, 
according to taste. 


BAKED BARRACUDA 


Prepare this sauce in advance: 
1 large can tomatoes 

2 onions 

1 clove garlic 

2 tsps. Worcestershire 

1 tsp. Chili Powder 

1 Bay leaf 

4 cloves 
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1 tb. sugar 
2 tbs. Catsup 


Fry the onions without browning in 2 tablespoons butter 
or olive oil. Then add the other ingredients, adding salt and 
pepper to taste. Cover, and cook 14 hours. 

Use as little water as possible in washing the fish. Dry and 
lay it in a fairly shallow baking dish, greased. Pour the 
sauce over, first salting and peppering the fish. Then lay 
3 strips of bacon over the fish and sauce. Bake uncovered 
at 425 degrees about 45 minutes or until the flesh easily 
separates from the backbone when tested with a silver fork. 


Bass 


SMALL BASS BROILED 
(M.C.D.) 


(This is excellent for breakfast.) 


Oil the small Bass with salad oil or olive oil. Do not use 
butter. Place on your broiler at least 4 or 5 inches from the 
flame. Set the temperature control at 350 degrees and keep 
the oven door closed. Allow from 20 to 30 minutes for 
cooking. Test with a silver fork. Turn once. The fish should 
not brown. Do not season at all until served. You will find 
Bass cooked this way simply delicious. They are very juicy 
and delicate in flavor. 

I serve them on warmed pottery plates with two strips 
of bacon by the side of each fish. 

If, by chance, any should be left they are grand shredded 
and used in salad. 
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Cut sea bass into thick servings, about 14 by 3 inches. 

Make batter of 1 egg, 1 cup flour and about 1 cup milk, 
seasoned to taste with salt, pepper, and paprika. Salt and 
pepper the fish, dip in batter and fry in (mixed half-and- 
half) olive oil and any good salad oil. Fry about 10 minutes, 
drain, and serve with tartar sauce or french fried onions. 
This is the nearest thing to chicken except chicken. 

May be used for any fish, of course, but we have found 
white sea bass and black sea bass the best for this, as the 
meat is naturally creamy and moist and this method seals 
in the moisture. 


GIANT BLACK SEA BASS 


The fish are really excellent eating and command a high 
price in the market where they are sold under many names. 

If you catch one of these giants, clean the fish and skin it, 
cutting out the amount of fish you need. There are two 
especially delicious parts in the head called the cheeks. They 
are round and situated just back of the eye on either side. 
Take a sharp knife and run it around the edge of the bone 
in which this cheek rests. In a large fish the cheek will be 
the size of a small plate. Skin it. It is extremely tender and 
of exceptional flavor. 

One word of warning. Do not eat the liver. Serious illness 
and even death may result as the liver is extremely poison- 
ous. All other parts of the big fish are edible. (Very high 
vitamin content.) 

As in the preparation of almost all kinds of fish, sea bass 
may be fried, baked, or boiled. It is good broiled, served as 
chowder, in salads, as croquettes, or flaked. The uses to 
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which the fish may be put are almost endless. Here are two 
recipes we like. 


FRIED CUTLETS OF BLACK SEA BASS 


To get the best results and flavor from the flesh of this 
fish, the cutlets should be sliced diagonally across the grain 
of the meat. About one inch in thickness, they should be 
salted and peppered, sprinkled with a few drops of onion 
juice and lemon juice, and allowed to stand for 30 minutes 
before frying. They may be fried in any one of three ways: 

1. By a slow process, over a low fire with a cover over 
the pan, using no flour and nothing but a good-sized piece 
of fresh butter, turning frequently until the last when it will 
be quite done and difficult to turn without breaking. Sprinkle 
with chopped parsley, freshly-melted butter, and serve gar- 
nished with pieces of lemon and water cress. 

2. Dip the cutlets prepared same as above in half-and- 
half flour and corn meal, and pan-fry in bacon fat, turning 
fire down when outside is browned, and allowing to become 
well-done. This method makes the fish more dry than either 
of the other methods here described, but this may be over- 
come by serving tartar sauce or tomato sauce with it, for 
those who do not care for the dry flesh. 

3. Deep frying. Season cutlets same as in Number 1. 
Have ready a batter made of a beaten egg, salt, pepper. a 
little milk, and thickened with flour to the consistency of 
pancake batter. Dip the pieces in this, then drop into hot 
fat, two or three at a time. They should cook about 10 or 
12 minutes. Instead of the batter, the cutlets may be dipped 
in beaten egg and then bread crumbs, repeating the pro- 
cedure the second time. 
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A piece to be baked is generally a thick length cut like 
a tenderloin along the length of the fish. Its weight will 
depend upon the number of people to be served, conse- 
quently the time required for baking will vary. It is safe 
to assume that 12 to 15 minutes per pound is necessary, 
particularly as fish should bake in a rather slow oven. 


Place the fish in baking or roasting 
pan and pour over it the following 
mixture: 

cup melted butter 

cup vinegar or lemon juice 
tbs. tomato catsup 

1 tbs. made mustard 

salt and pepper to taste. 


N dl Ne 


Bake at first without cover and baste frequently, adding 
water if necessary to make up the evaporated moisture, then 
cover. When beginning to brown slightly, remove cover, 
sprinkle with bread crumbs, dot with butter, and place 
under broiler flame to brown. 

Place on hot platter on a bed of water cress or lettuce 
leaves; garnish with slices of lemon sprinkled with paprika. 
Boil up the sauce left in the pan with a little water and 
serve on the side. 


Bonito 


In fishing Southern California waters you are sure to 
encounter the bonito, a tuna-like fish that is taken in great 
numbers by anglers just about every time they go ocean 
fishing. 
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It is an excellent eating fish although many people say it 
is poor table fare. This is because for one thing they do not 
know how to prepare it, and for another it is so plentiful 
they think it of little value. 

Baked Spanish style is probably the most popular way of 
cooking Sarda chiliensis and it certainly is delicious. 

If you catch your own bonito kill and bleed it at once; 
this procedure should be followed with all members of the 
mackerel tribe, of which the bonito is one. 

Do not place in a sack if it can be avoided, and never 
under any circumstance use a gunny sack, as this imparts 
a strong, unpleasant flavor, and also induces rapid spoilage. 
Use an onion, flour, or sugar sack if you must keep your 
fish this way. 

Like most of the mackerels it is a soft fleshed fish and if 
you pile too many of them in the sack you will find the 
fish on the bottom crushed and spoiled. 

It is also an oily fish, excellent for smoking, but rather 
rich. This lends itself well to the Spanish type cooking. Clean 
and remove the dark meat, which is rather strong. Bake 
the fish in a slow oven using plenty of tomato sauce, 
chopped onions, green pepper, and rice. 

An easy way, and a good one, to prepare this dish is to 
use the prepared Spanish rice and cook it with the fish, add- 
ing the tomato sauce. 

It is also very good barbecued or broiled over charcoal. 
Flavor with garlic, butter, and tomato sauce. It can be 
cooked whole, filleted, or cut into steaks. 

These same methods of cooking bonito may be used 
with the often despised mackerel. 

Bonito can be boiled, drained and chilled and used for 
salads or in any of the methods requiring a “cup of fish.” 

It is one of the more popular fishes for smoking, along 
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with albacore, barracuda, and the belly strips of the yellow- 
tail. Smoke some bonito, serve with good cold beer and 
you'll find your only problem is to keep enough on hand. 


BAKED BONITO A LA TURKEY 


Fish should be cooked whole, head left on with fish drawn 
from the head after removing the gills and vent. Do not split 
down the belly if it can be avoided. 

Skin entire surface of the bonito except from the lateral 
line down around the belly. This is to hold dressing or 
stuffing better. 

Make a dressing (or stuffing) exactly as you would for a 
turkey. You may follow method given for albacore. Use 
stale bread, poultry dressing, and an egg to make a heavy 
dressing, as this is much better with fish. 

Add onions and celery, minced or chopped, and previ- 
ously partly fried in bacon fat for flavor, also some paprika. 
Use bacon square if possible as it has by far the best flavor. 

Stuff bonito and make a layer of stuffing in the bottom of 
the roasting pan on which to lay the fish so that flavor of 
dressing will get into both sides of it: 

Place slices of onions on both sides of fish. Lastly, shake 
some poultry seasoning over outside surface, also some salt 
and pepper. 

Baste with bacon fat or a good oil, baking in a slow oven 
in covered roaster for about 3 hours. It is this slow baking 
which gives the fish its indescribable flavor, somewhat like 
turkey. 

Any left over is excellent cold and makes a delicious 
lunch dish, served with a fresh green salad and cold beer. 

The reason for leaving on the head while baking is 
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because most of the flavor of all fish is in the oils found in 
the head. If they bother you, remove the eyes and replace 
with green or ripe olives. Incidentally, in Europe the eyes 
of fish are considered a great delicacy. 


Carp 


Carp are one of the most maligned of all fresh water fish. 
More jokes have been told about carp than all other fish 
combined; yet, carp remains the staple food of countless 
thousands of Europeans, and quite a few people in this 
country have learned to appreciate the fighting and eating 
qualities of this fish. 

Carp is one fish where I'll go along with the idea of 
plentiful seasoning, the use of herbs and condiments. It is 
a rough fish. The flesh is coarse and not especially well- 
flavored; yet, properly-prepared, it makes an excellent 
table dish. 


GEFULLTE FISH 


May be either baked or boiled. Either way it is a lot of 
work, but a prime favorite with those who have the oppor- 
tunity to taste it when properly prepared. It is a long-time 
favorite with Jewish people, and has been the butt of count- 
less jokes. But, to paraphrase an old saying, “He jests at 
gefullte fish who has never eaten it.” 

Any large fish suitable for baking may be used for 
gefullte fish, but carp is by far the best. 

Select a large one, say 6 pounds (size will depend upon 
the number of people to be served). Clean and skin the carp 
exactly as though you were skinning it to have it mounted. 
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This means the entire skin must be left intact, head, tail, 
fins, and the skin must not be cut or broken. Not as difficult 
to do as it sounds, as the carp is a thick skinned individual, 
in more ways than one. 

Now take the body of the skinned carp and remove all 
bones. Chop up the meat, adding to it } pound of melted 
butter, 2 tablespoons of chopped parsley, and 4 as much 
soft white bread as you have prepared fish. To this add the 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs, 1 finely-minced onion, with salt and 
pepper to taste, a grating of nutmeg and a few pounded 
almonds. 

With this mixture ready, hold the skin carefully and stuff 
it. You may feel like a taxidermist but, if you do a good 
job, the fish will appear very natural. Place it in a baking 
pan, sprinkle with flour, dot topside with butter and bake 
from 1-14 hours in a slow oven, basting frequently with a 
little water and butter. 

When done, remove to a hot platter, garnish with parsley 
and water cress, place a small lemon in its cavernous mouth 
and serve. 


BOILED GEFULLTE FISH 


Go through the same routine of skinning and removing 
flesh from bones. Put | large onion and 3 celery root through 
a meat grinder (they may be chopped very fine). 

Place the fish (not the skin—yet) in a kettle with the 
ground onion and celery root. Then, put a small onion 
through the grinder. Next, the flesh of the fish and grind 
again. 

To this, add I slice of bread or + cupful of matzoh meal 
or crackers soaked in a cupful of cold water and squeezed 
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dry; add salt and pepper to taste, 1 beaten egg and the cold 
water. Stir the mixture. Salt and pepper the outside of the 
fish and place in the kettle a piece of cheesecloth. Then, the 
fish, covering with boiling water. Let cook until done, about 
i hour, cooking rapidly at first, then slowly. Lift the fish 
carefully, add $ cupful cold water, if necessary, so it will not 
stick to the pan. If preferred, you may let it cook until all 
water has evaporated. Place on hot dish, garnish and serve. 


CARP FRITADA 


Clean and skin carp. Steam and remove all bones. Then 
take 4 good-sized tomatoes, cut them up, add chopped 
parsley, scallions (or leeks) cut in small pieces, a little celery 
and 4 eggs, well-beaten. Salt and pepper to taste. Mix all 
these ingredients very well with the boned fish, form into 
omelet shape, place in oven in well-greased pan (use olive 
oil to grease pan) and bake until well brown. 


FRIED CARP (JEWISH METHOD) 


Scale the fish with the utmost thoroughness, remove 
entrails, wash very thoroughly and salt both inside and out. 
Cut into convenient pieces, place on a strainer and leave for 
1 hour. Meanwhile, place some flour on one plate, some 
beaten eggs on another. Heat a large frying pan half full of 
oil or butter. Wipe fish slices thoroughly with a clean cloth, 
dip fish first in flour, then in beaten egg and then fry 
until brown. 

In frying fish very hot oil is required. When a crumb of 
bread will brown in 20 seconds oil is hot enough for frying 
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fish. Put fish in frying basket, then into hot oil and cook 
for 5 minutes. 

Do not stick knife or fork into fish while it is frying. 

No need to throw oil away. When it has cooled, strain 
it, pour it into a jar, cover it and save for next time. Can 
be used in cooking fish, only. 


STEAMED CARP 


An unusual and attractive dish here if you will go to a 
little trouble. 

Clean and scale carp, but do not skin or remove head. 

Secure the tail of the fish in its mouth, place fish on a 
plate and pour over it a cupful of vinegar, into which you 
should have stirred a teaspoonful of salt; sprinkle with 
pepper and let it stand in the icebox for | hour. 

Pour off the vinegar and place the fish in a steamer over 
boiling water and steam until the flesh easily leaves the 
bones, about 20 minutes for a medium-sized fish, drain 
well and serve with Maitre D'Hotel Sauce. 

While this recipe has been chosen for carp it can be used 
effectively with any dry fish such as shad, pickerel, or large- 
mouth bass, as opposed to mackerel, salmon, tuna, ete. 
Of course the fish can be just plain steamed without all the 
dressing up. 

You'd have quite a problem following instructions if you 
decided to steam a halibut, which is excellent steamed; it is 
another of the very dry fishes and easily ruined in the 
cooking unless this factor is taken into consideration. 
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In speaking of catfish a lot depends upon where you are; 
for there are catfish—and catfish. Blue cat, yellow cat, 
horned pout (bullhead), river cat, and channel cat. They 
range all the way in size from delicious half-pounders on 
up to huge monsters of 150 pounds and better. 

The bullhead or horned pout is probably the best-known, 
and by far the most popular, with Northerners and Eastern- 
ers. It becomes less and less known as we move Westward 
and is rare on the Pacific Coast; but, as it does well almost 
anywhere, it is being transplanted and reported doing well. 
Your chances of meeting the bullhead are good, and 
improving. 

It is a small fish, averaging from a half-pound to a pound, 
but two and even four-pounders are not unknown. Ex- 
tremely hardy, this fish will live several hours out of water, 
making it easy for the angler to get his catch home, and kill, 
skin, and clean it while in prime condition. 

As with all fish, the sooner it is cooked and eaten after 
being caught, the better it is. If you are unable to fish for 
them, you can buy them in any good fresh fish market. If 
you catch one, keep it alive until you are ready to eat it, 
because catfish can, as stated, live for hours without any 
water, longer if kept covered with a wet sack, and indefi- 
nitely in a tub of water. When you are ready to cook it, cut 
the head almost off, cutting from belly side to back. Use 
the head as a grip to pull the skin off. It peels like a glove. 
(Be careful to use a cloth to avoid being stuck with the fins, 
which are sharp and can inflict a painful wound, causing 
swelling and pain for several hours after the initial puncture.) 
Remove intestines, wipe with clean, dry cloth. 

Have skillet ready, an iron one is best; use bacon fat for 
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grease. Roll catfish, the half-pounders are ideal, in a combi- 
nation of half yellow corn meal, half flour, which has been 
salted and peppered to taste. Drop bullhead into hot grease 
and fry until a golden brown, turning only once to insure 
both sides being browned. Cook lightly, very little time is 
required and overcooking ruins it. Serve with hush puppies, 
or, if unavailable, real yellow corn bread or corn pone. Wash 
down with good coffee and, man, you’re living. 

Catfish are almost boneless except for the backbone; 
consequently the meat comes off on the fork in rich delicious 
texture with no worries about small bones. When you pulled 
the skin off the fish, the tail-fin remained. Don’t cut this off 
and throw it away. Left on and fried, a crisp golden brown, 
it is a delicacy you'll long remember. 


CATFISH STEW 


This is a special Southern dish and requires a lot of care 
and careful cooking, but it is worth every bit of it. 

Our introduction to catfish stew was in South Carolina and 
we've had it in many other Southern states since; we’ve 
learned to make it at home and never miss an opportunity 
to make it when camping in catfish territory. 

You'll need a 2-gallon iron pot with handles. Remember, 
making this stew is almost a ritual and everything must be 
Just so. 

Skin, clean, remove fins and head of enough catfish (any 
of the smaller catfish will do; the ones you catch will be 
just right) to make about 6 pounds of meat when cut into 
good-sized pieces. 

Peel and dice 34 pounds of potatoes. 

Peel and quarter 3 pounds of yellow onions. 
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Cut into small squares 1 pound of “fat-back.” This is 
the southern name for bacon squares. If no bacon squares 
are available, salt pork may be used, but it will not be as 
good a stew. 

Place everything on your kitchen or camp table, along 
with salt, pepper (black), two pods of dried red pepper, 
4 pound of butter and | small can of evaporated milk. You'll 
also need 2 heavy cloths or pot holders to handle the iron pot 
while cooking. 

Put your cooking pot on the stove, or fire and allow it to 
get very hot. When it is hot, and not before, drop in the 
bacon squares and cook until very brown. Remove the bacon 
squares with a drip spoon and pack a layer of catfish in the 
hot grease. Salt and pepper very lightly. Add a layer of 
onions, salting and peppering again very lightly. Add a layer 
of potatoes, a cube of butter, a small piece of pod pepper, 
salt again very lightly. Now repeat the whole performance, 
packing each layer as tightly as possible, following the same 
procedure and keeping each layer the same thickness, until 
you have used up all of your material. 

Set pot back on fire (having removed it to “back”), put 
lid on pot and cook very slowly. Simmer about 5 minutes, 
then add 4 cups of water. Simmer very slowly, 45 minutes. 

Pick the pot up by the handles (here’s where those cloths 
come in) and give the pot a quick twist, moving the whole 
mass to a new position in the pot and preventing sticking. 
Simmer about 15 minutes more; then taste a piece of potato. 
If well done, add half of the small can of evaporated milk 
and 1 cup of water; if not done, continue simmering until 
done. Then, add the milk and water. Stir (to mix) very 
lightly, cook another 5 minutes and you are ready to eat. 

Be very careful with your seasoning between layers. It is 
easy to over-season, so experiment. Be sure the layers are 
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packed tightly and that you use enough water. Never stir 
while cooking. Twist the pot from time to time. Simmer 
slowly and you’ll surprise your friends (and yourself) with 
a wonderful dish. Of course, hush puppies, corn pone, or 
corn bread is a must. 

One word of caution: Do not overeat. It is very rich. My 
host the first time I ever had this dish told me they always 
rationed a newcomer to one quart! 


BROILED CATFISH 


Broil bullhead or horned pouts as you would any other 
fish. Best, if rubbed with bacon grease or oil before broiling. 
If other kinds of catfish are used, they will be improved by 
basting once on each side with Sauterne. They should have 
been seasoned and rolled in corn meal, flour, or cracker 
crumbs. Broil until evenly browned on each side. 


PAN-FRIED CATFISH 


Catfish are excellent when pan-fried. Fry the same as any 
other fish except remember: never cover pan while cooking. 
To do so makes the catfish soggy. 


HUSH PUPPIES 


Hush puppies are a favorite wherever catfish are caught 
and eaten. Once you have sampled them you will understand 
why but there is no law that says they may be eaten only 
with catfish; try them with any fried fish and please note 
that “fried” because hush puppies must be cooked in the 
same grease (or oil) that the fish are fried in. 
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The batter must be smooth and heavy like a thick paste. 
When it drops from the spoon in big gobs it is ready for the 
skillet. 

Take 1 large cup of white, water ground cornmeal, add 
% cup of white flour, 2 teaspoons of baking powder, 4 tea- 
spoon of salt and mix thoroughly. Break an egg and add 
evaporated milk, stirring vigorously. When smooth add one 
large onion, chopped fine. Beat again and fry. Cook only 
a few at a time, being sure to cook them in the same pan 
with the fish; cook until golden brown. 

This is copied straight out of a note book where I jotted 
it down as it was dictated to me by our camp cook. 


Chinese Dishes 
FLOUNDER CONGEE 


Congee can be served as a regular meal, just a snack or 
as a course. It is, actually, a thin rice-gruel and can be made 
with chicken, beef, or pork, as well as with fish. Note the 
Chinese make much use of pork in their dishes, even as in 
this old recipe for flounder congee: 


2 pork chops, meat cut into small slivers 

1 Ib. fillet of flounder, cut in 1-inch pieces 

4 tbs. soy sauce 

2 tbs. oil 

2 cup of rice 

1 tsp. sugar 

1 wineglass sherry 

4 shredded scallions 

1 tablespoonful shredded ginger (or 4 teaspoonful 
powdered ginger) 
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3 qts. of water 
14 tsps. gourmet powder (Accent or Mono-sodium-glutamate) 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Wash rice, place in medium-size pot, add water, pork, 
pork bones, and bring to boiling. Cook over small flame 
for 14 hours. Place fillet in large bowl, add soy sauce, ginger, 
sherry, and scallions; mix thoroughly and set aside. Now, 
add to rice-gruel gourmet powder, salt, pepper, and sugar 
and mix well. Divide flounder fillet into 4 bowls and pour 
boiling gruel over and stir. Fillet will be cooked in bowls 
by boiling gruel. Serve immediately. 

Please note that all Chinese recipes stress lightly cooking 
all vegetables and fish, the secret of success. In some dishes, 
as this flounder congee, the gruel mixture is cooked for a 
long time, 14 hours, to thoroughly develop the flavor, but 
the main ingredients are added at the last minute and the 
flounder is cooked only by the boiling mixture being poured 
over it when ready to serve. 

Don’t forget to serve tea with all Chinese recipes. Fish 
balls may be used in congee, but be sure to use raw fish. 


CHINESE FRIED BASS CANTONESE 


Although this old recipe calls for sea bass, any bass or 
similar type of fish, may be used. Sea bass was probably 
specified by the old Chinese cooks because fresh water 
bass were not available. 

Take a bass of about 2 pounds, give or take, as you will. 
Scale and clean it, but do not skin it. Do not cut off the head. 
Sprinkle 14 teaspoonfuls of salt and a dash of pepper over 
the bass. Now sprinkle 14 teaspoonfuls of shredded ginger 
over the fish. If no shredded ginger is available, use one 
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teaspoonful of powdered ginger. Now take 4 tablespoonfuls 
of oil or lard and 2 tablespoonfuls of soy sauce and place 
in hot skillet and fry fish until golden brown on both sides. 
Heat remaining oil, 2 tablespoonfuls, and soy sauce in 
another pan while bass is simmering. Remove bass and 
place on hot platter and pour hot oil and soy sauce over it, 
topping it with 4 finely-chopped scallions. 


FISH WON-TON 


Won-Ton is a sort of Chinese form of Italian ravioli 
although it undoubtedly antedates that dish by centuries. It 
is delicious and is an excellent way to use up those left-over 
amounts of fish; any kind of fish may be used. 

The first step is the preparation of the won-ton skin, which 
is made of flour in almost the same way as noodles, except 
that dough is cut into 3-inch squares and filled with chopped 
fish. 

Use 2 cups of flour, 1 large egg, 1 teaspoon of salt, 4 cup 
of water. 

Place all ingredients in mixing bowl and stir thoroughly, 
then place on floured board and knead until smooth and 
firm. Allow to stand for 10 or 15 minutes and then roll out 
on board until paper thin. Lacking a rolling pin an empty 
quart bottle will serve. You just might not have a rolling 
pin in camp or aboard the boat. 

Cut dough into 3-inch squares and you are ready for the 
filling which should be made as follows: 


1 lb. finely ground fish (your choice), and it can be 
raw, or cold cooked left-overs 

2 tbs. finely chopped scallions 

1 tbs. soya sauce 
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2 tbs. oil (corn oil is best) 

4 tsp. shredded ginger or } tsp. powdered 

4 tsp. salt 

Dash of pepper 

} tsp. gourmet powder (Accent or M.S.G.) 

Place all ingredients in mixing bowl and mix thoroughly. 
Beat 1 egg and set aside. 


Place won-ton skin with corner towards you, and put ? 
tsp. of filling in center, brush edges of won-ton skin with 
beaten egg and fold diagonally and press edges tightly with 
knife or fork. This is the raw won-ton and may be used in 
many different dishes, from soup through salads, main 
dishes or specialties. An example is the famous won-ton 
soup. To make it you require: 


20 raw won-tons 
} cup shredded fish 
1 tsp. M.S.G. 
2 chopped scallions 
6 cups stock (fish stock for fish, meat stock for others) 
$ tsp. sugar 
2 tsp. salad (corn) oil 
4 tsp. soya sauce 
Salt and pepper to taste. 


Place won-tons in boiling water and cook until they float 
to the surface, then remove, wash in cool water, and drain. 
Place stock and all other ingredients, except scallions and 
soya sauce, in pot and bring to a boil. 

Divide won-tons, scallions and soya sauce into four large 
bowls, pour boiling soup mixture over won-tons and serve. 
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Ciopino 


This is one of the finest fish dishes, and not at all difficult 
to prepare; yet, a great deal of mystery surrounds it. I’ve 
seen more ways to make ciopino printed than I can remem- 
ber. Recently, in an important magazine, an “authority” 
came up with the brilliant statement that the only difference 
between ciopino and bouillabaisse is that the latter calls 
for saffron! 

Ciopino and bouillabaisse are very different dishes; and, 
actually do not resemble each other. Both are excellent. 

Ciopino is a Portuguese dish. It is also a favorite with 
the Italian fishermen. The true way to enjoy it is to eat 
it as I did, for the first time, aboard a commercial fishing 
boat lying over at San Clemente Island. It was served in big 
bowls with chunks of French bread and a gallon of good 
red wine within easy reach. The moon shone down from a 
star-studded sky and the rugged shore of San Clemente 
Island jutted upward, a dark mass against the night, as we 
lay at anchor in the Fish Hook, a natural harbor just big 
enough for one boat. The friendly waves slapped against 
the side of the Santa Theresa and we ate unbelievable quanti- 
ties of a dish that has since become a favorite in our home. I 
give it to you exactly as I scribbled directions down on the 
back of a battered envelope. 

In deep, heavy-bottomed iron sauce pan, place 4 cupful 
of olive oil. Add two big onions, quartered or sliced, also 
cloves of minced garlic. Heat through, stirring as you do. 
Now add pint of liquid made of a small can of tomato paste 
(lacking the paste, you can use 2 cans of tomato sauce), plus 


necessary water. 
When brought to a boil, simmer and add a teaspoonful 
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of sugar, salt to taste, pinch of cayenne and simmer to 
improve flavor. 

Meanwhile, dice 2 or 3 good-sized potatoes; add to the 
liquid. When almost done, add chunks of fish cut into 1 by 
2 inch pieces. The acid in the tomato will hold the fish solid, 
Cook only until fish is thoroughly done, about 15 or 20 
minutes. Serve in bowls, eat with spoon, dipping French 
bread into liquid. Don’t forget that good red wine. 

The kind of fish to use? 

Lobster meat and crab legs are by far the best. Next 
choice is rock cod, bass, or any firm-fleshed fish. 

This is the Italian method; the Portuguese method is the 
same except that rice is used instead of potato, adding it 
before cooking the fish. When rice is almost done, add the 
fish and finish cooking. A small amount of rice is used and 
more water is required. Personally, I prefer it to the potatoes, 
but either way, it is a dish that once you have tried you 
will serve frequently. 

This is vastly different from bouillabaisse, as you will see. 


Clams 


Right at the start I could probably scare hell out of you 
by informing you that these succulent bivalves, along with 
oysters, scallops, mussels and, in fact, all bivalve mollusks 
are, in Latin, Pelecypoda. I could go on to inform you that 
the Pismo clam of California is correctly addressed as Tivela 
stultorum and add that you must have a fishing license to 
take them, and that they are restricted as to size and number 
which may be taken and possessed. 

But this has nothing to do with the cooking and eating 
of clams, although I must admit that clams taken fresh 
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from their native element are far better than those purchased 
in market and long out of their sandy home. If you wisely 
decide to go on a clam hunt and gather your own, it is your 
job to consult fish and game laws. 

The most important fact is that the clam is delicious no 
matter how you treat it. In fact, it is almost impossible to 
prepare clams in an inedible manner. The clam is good raw, 
on the half-shell, or in cocktail. It is delicious stewed, 
steamed, fried, in fritters, or as chowder. 

If you’ve been on a binge there’s nothing better to remove 
that hideous hangover than a glass of raw clam juice and I 
do not mean the vile stuff they sell in cans. The juice of the 
cooked clam is, as an inebriated friend once called it, “The 
necktie of the gods!” The fact that he meant “nectar’’ is 
immaterial, the idea is sound and I commend it to your 
attention. 

Clam hunting can be an exciting sport. There are many 
and various clams and each has a personality. Okay, so you 
can’t see a clam having a personality. Each kind of clam is 
different and if you have ever sought the soft-shell clam 
(super-delicious, steamed) you know what I mean. 

You are walking along the beach at low tide, hopefully 
looking for the telltale holes in the sand which may indicate 
that your quarry is beneath. Unfortunately, there are many 
other forms of marine life which make soft-clam hunting a 
thing of uncertainty. You find a spot profusely sprinkled 
with holes, which raises your hope. You wonder if this is 
a clam bed or just another blank. You pause to contemplate 
the situation and yell at the Little Woman, who is bringing 
up the rear (anybody’s rear). A clam, displeased by your 
uncouth behavior, shoots a stream of clam juice high in the 
air and it hits you right in the eye. This cinches things: 
you’ve found a clam bed. The clam’s habit of announcing 
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its hidden presence by shooting water into the air has led 
the vulgar sort to give it a name which we will omit here. 
So much for the soft clam; until, that is, we are ready to 
prepare it for the table. Right now we are speaking of the 
personality of clams. (All right, go ahead, laugh.) 

The razor clam is another creature that fools the best 
of us. It digs its way down faster than you can dig to get at 
it. So how do you catch the razor clam? Dig it? Don’t 
be foolish! 

Take a long piece of wire with a hook on the end, the wire 
being bent to resemble a fishhook. When you find a 
promising-looking hole in the sand, shove the wire down 
until you poke the clam, which resents such familiarity and 
promptly “clams up,” closing his shells firmly on the wire, 
wherein you twist to set the hook. The harder you pull the 
harder he hangs on and the bent wire “hook” prevents the 
wire from pulling out. As a result the clam comes up through 
the sand, another victim of the advanced knowledge of 
civilization, 

There are other methods of taking other clams but, no 
matter how you capture your clams, the most important 
thing is to Know how to prepare them for the table in order 
to get the full measure of their goodness. 

Because clams are always found in sand, they may be 
depended upon to have plenty of sand in their shells. 
Elimination of this sand without losing any of the delicate 
flavor of the clam is a problem. 

Wash the clams thoroughly under running water or in 
several changes of water. Scrubbing them with a stiff brush 
helps. Now place the clams in a clean bucket and cover with 
ocean or salt water. Sprinkle a cupful of corn meal on top 
of the water, and leave the preparation for 2 or 3 hours. 
For the clams to remain alive it is necessary for them to 
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inhale the water and then eject it. In so doing they also 
inhale some of the corn meal, which picks up most of the 
sand in the clam’s interior in the process. 

Pick the clams up by hand, being careful not to disturb 
the sand which has gathered on the bottom of the pail. Rinse 
clams again in running water, or several changes. 

If clams are to be eaten raw, open carefully by inserting 
a small, strong knife-blade between the shells, moving it 
around clockwise and cutting the clam loose from the shell. 
While doing so, be sure to hold clam over a bowl to collect 
the juice, as clam juice is an important part of the fine art 
of clam-eating. If the clams are of the “Cherry Stone” 
variety (any small, hard clam) loosen the clam from the 
lower shell, but do not remove the meat from it. Serve in 
the shell, if it is to be served other than on the half-shell, 
remove clam completely from shell, saving all juice. 

Strain the juice through a very fine cloth to eliminate any 
remaining sand as well as shell particles. The juice makes 
an excellent drink, or it may be used in cooking. 

When cooked in the shell, be sure to save the juice, which 
should again be strained. With steamed clams this juice is 
served in a cup or small bowl, and the clam is dipped in the 
juice to remove any possible sand before the clam is dipped 
in drawn butter and eaten. The remaining clam liquor makes 
an excellent drink if one is careful to avoid the sand remain- 
ing in the bottom of the cup. 

The lazy way to open clams is to put them in a pan, which 
is then placed in an oven or on top of a hot stove for a very 
brief time. The shell will open and the meat can be removed. 
Save the juice, and be sure not to leave clams on the fire long 
enough for cooking to begin. 

Raw clams, served on the half-shell, are best when chilled. 
Place shells in a bed of crushed ice with no added flavoring, 
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except a drop of fresh lemon juice. Some people prefer the 
- addition of Tabasco, Worcestershire sauce, chili sauce, and 
similar condiments, which is perfectly all right if you wish 
to kill all the flavor of the clams. But then, why eat clams 
in the first place? 

A rule worth noting: when the recipe calls for a given 
number of clams. the number should be doubled, if you are 
using the smaller, hard-shell variety. A dozen soft-shell 
clams would mean two dozen of the “Cherry Stone” variety, 
or cockles. The larger clams, such as the Pismo or the 
fabulous geoduck, are a rule unto themselves. These larger 
clam shells should be saved for future use, as they make 
excellent baking and serving dishes. 

The various species of clams are illustrated for easy reader 
identification, as local names vary in different parts of the 
country, a situation all too common with several species 
of fish. 

Always be careful to remove all possible sand before 
cooking or serving; then cut off the “beards” and the black 
(or tough) part of the necks of certain species. 


CLAM STEW 


Remove clams from shells. Cut off the beards from 1 pint 
of shelled clams. Put one tablespoonful of butter in a small 
frying pan. When it is hot, add to it 1 minced onion, and 
1 tablespoonful of finely-chopped celery. Cook these slowly 
for 5 minutes without browning. Then add one tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Scald the liquor and remove the scum as it rises; 
put one cupful of small pieces of potato in a stew pan with 
one cupful of water. Add the onion, celery, and butter- 
mixture to the clam liquor, stirring it while adding, then add 
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this to the potato, with a little pepper. Cover the pan and 
cook until the potatoes are tender, then add the clams, and 
cut in half. Simmer 3 minutes, and add salt if needed. When 
ready to serve, add | cupful of thin cream. 


CLAM BROTH 


Scrub the clams careful¥+*o remove the sand. Rinse them 
in several changes of water. Put them in a stew pan with 
4 cupful of hot water. Cover and let them steam until the 
shells open. Then remove them from the broth, which should 
now be strained. Put over the fire again. Add 1 tablespoonful 
of butter in small pieces plus a little pepper. Serve in cups 
with whipped cream on top. If too salty, dilute the broth 
before adding the cream. 

If broth is served clear, save clam meat for many other 
uses—minced clams scrambled with eggs, etc. 


CLAM CROQUETTES 


Scald soft-shell clams, and remove them from shells. Chop 
them fine. Mix them in a very thick white sauce, seasoned 
highly with salt and pepper. When cold, shape into balls 
or croquettes. Roll in fine bread crumbs, followed by a 
beaten egg. Then, roll in crumbs again. Fry in very hot fat. 


CLAM FRITTERS 


Mix 1 cup of sifted flour with 1 teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Beat 1 egg. Add to it } cup of milk or clam liquor. 
Melt 1 teaspoonful of butter, which is then added to the 
milk. Add meat of 10 chopped clams. Drop by the spoonful 
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into boiling fat. When brown remove them with a skimmer. 
Drain on paper. Serve hot. 


CLAM SOUP 


Pare 2 good-sized potatoes and one onion, wash and chop 
fine, boil in 1 pint of water until done; melt, in another dish, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg. When hot add 1 table- 
spoonful of flour and beat until smooth; add 1 quart of 
milk, also vegetables and broth, then add meat of 12 clams 
chopped fine. Add juice, salt, and pepper to suit taste. Boil 
20 minutes and serve. 


DEVILLED CLAMS 


Take 25 clams chopped fine, 2 eggs well-beaten (save 
enough to dip them), chopped parsley, and butter the size of 
an egg. Brown butter and flour together; pour clam juice and 
eggs into the brown butter. Add enough cracker dust to 
make a soft batter, and then add cayenne pepper. Fill shells, 
dip in egg and cracker, and fry. 


STUFFED CLAMS 


Steam and chop 20 large clams, brown 3 large onions in 
butter, add 1 well-beaten egg, 4 cup of melted butter, 14 
cups of solid tomatoes, and 4 teaspoonful each of salt and 
pepper. Chop all together once more. Fill the half-shell of 
clam with this mixture, cover with cracker dust with small 
pieces of butter on top. Bake 20 minutes in hot oven and 
serve with catsup. 
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Half-pound fat salt pork, chopped and browned in the 
frying pan, 25 clams; cut off the hard part and chop the 
clams fine. 6 chopped onions, 1 dozen potatoes chopped, 
1 quart tomatoes, pinch of thyme, very little salt and pepper, 
1 tablespoonful Worcestershire sauce, 1 quart of oysters. 
Let the clams, onions, pork, tomatoes, and seasoning boil 
3 hours with | pint of water and the juice of the clams. Add 
the potatoes ¢ of an hour before serving and the oysters 
10 minutes before. 


NEW ENGLAND CLAM CHOWDER 


Twelve clams, | onion, 2 ounces fat pork, 14 tablespoons 
flour, 1 diced potato, 2 pints of milk, salt, and pepper. Drain 
the clams, keeping the liquid. Put the clams and onions 
through a meat grinder. Cut the fat salt pork into pieces 
or slices, and sauté them very slowly in a skillet. Remove 
the salt pork, put the clams and onions in the grease and 
sauté from 5 to 8 minutes; sift in the flour and blend. Now 
add the clam juice and potatoes to the mixture and simmer 
until the potatoes are done, approximately 10 minutes. 

Heat milk to the boiling point in a separate pan. Place the 
clam mixture in the serving bowl, pour the hot milk over it, 
stir and season with salt and pepper. Serve very hot. In New 
England this is always served with pilot’s biscuits. 


CLAMBALAYA 


Fry ham with garlic, onion, and pepper; add three cupfuls 
of tomatoes and strain, and then one cupful of rice, previ- 
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ously soaked ir warm water. Put this rice into the hot 
tomato and add herbs to taste. Keep the pot covered and 
boil slowly until the rice is well-cooked. When rice is done, 
put in baking dish, and press clams lightly into rice. Set 
in hot oven a few minutes and serve. 


BAKED SOFT CLAMS 


Place 1 dozen large soft clams in baking pan with large 
side of clam on bottom and so arranged that bottom shell 
will retain juice. Bake in moderate oven until clam shell 
opens. Carefully remove the upper shell. Fry 12 slices of 
bacon, crisp. Place 1 slice of bacon on top of each clam 
and serve in shell. 


CLAM CHOWDER 


Take 50 soft-sheHl clams, small piece salt pork, 1 table- 
spoon chopped onion, 2 or 3 diced, boiled potatoes, 1 quart 
milk, 3 tablespoons butter, 1 clove, 1 sprig parsley, pinch of 
thyme, 1 bay leaf, 6 soda crackers. Wash clams and steam 
in a cup of water; remove from shells, and separate the 
hard and soft parts. Chop the hard parts fine. Strain the 
liquor through a fine cloth. Cut salt pork into cubes, fry 
with onion until onion is lightly browned. Add the diced 
potatoes, clams, milk, butter, and seasonings; break the 
soda crackers fine and add. Bring to a boil, then simmer for 
15 or 20 minutes. Heat clam liquor and add just before 
serving. Serve with ship’s crackers. 
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Amount of ingredients depends upon number of people 
to be served. This is a camp dish, at its best when served 
on the beach with the sound of the surf for music. Take 
large iron pot, cover bottom with salt pork (fat) well done, 
cut into 1 inch squares of about 4 inch thickness. Add layer 
of thickly-sliced raw peeled potatoes; add layer of shelled 
clams (from which the liquor has been saved). Add another 
layer of cooked salt pork, then add thinly-sliced layer of 
potatoes, and a thick sliced layer of clams. Repeat this until 
you have desired quantity. However: be sure the bottom 
layer of potatoes are thickly-sliced to prevent them from 
being cooked to a paste. On top layer, add a few slices of 
onion, pepper, salt, bay leaf, very small pinch of thyme, one 
clove. Add clam juice saved when clams were opened. 
Barely cover with fresh milk from which cream has not been 
separated. Place on open campfire (cookstove may be substi- 
tuted), cover pot and cook slowly until potatoes are done. 
They may be tested with fork from time to time. Serve 
piping hot with plenty of Pilot’s bread or ship’s biscuits 
(hard crackers). 

Soft-shell clams are best for this, but any clams may be 
used. Necks and skin should be removed from soft-shell 
clams; necks only, from hard-shell clams. 


Codfish 


The codfish is such a well-known visitor to our tables it 
would appear a waste of time to discuss the methods of pre- 
paring it. Baked, boiled with egg sauce, broiled, and in 
chowder appear to be the most popular forms of serving 
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this fish. Yet, strictly speaking, the fish commonly called 
Cod on the Pacific Coast is not cod at all and therefore lends 
itself to other forms of cooking. Fillet Nantaise is popular 
and is prepared by taking four fillets of rock cod and season- 
ing with salt and pepper, dipping in oil and broiling. When 
done it should be covered with a sauce made by pressing 
6 sardines through a fine sieve, mixing with } cup of butter, 
the juice of 2 lemons and some chopped parsley. 


ROCK COD——-POINT FIRMIN 


(FOR 4 PERSONS) 


Scale and clean rock cod. Split and remove all bones. 
Season with salt, pepper, and a few drops of lemon juice. 
Dip in egg diluted with one tablespoonful water; bread with 
fresh cracker meal and fry in deep fat. Cook very thor- 
oughly. When ready. to serve make a sauce of 4 each catsup, 
chili sauce, and mayonnaise. Season this with finely-chopped 
dill pickles, a little horseradish sauce, lemon juice, and 
parsley. 

Fresh rock cod are excellent any way you cook them and 
fried or broiled are pretty hard to beat. 


BAKED COD’S HEAD 


If you wish to serve an unusual dish, and one that is also 
delicious, you can transform the lowly codfish into some- 
thing special and decorative: a dish that will make your 
friends marvel at your versatility as a cook. You do not need 


an exotic fish to serve an exotic dish. Try baking a cod’s 
head. 
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Secure a fairly large cod, clean and wash: cut off the head 
well down on the body, leaving a considerable chunk of 
shoulder as well as the stomach cavity, needed for stuffing. 

Take 4 pound of veal or chicken, 1 teaspoonful of onion 
juice, 1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 1 teaspoonful of 
salt and 1 salt-spoonful of pepper. Proportions may vary 
according to size of head you are baking, as well as the 
number of people you intend to serve. 

Chop the meat, adding to it the salt, pepper, parsley and 
onion juice, mix thoroughly and stuff this into the fish. Next 
put the fish into a baking pan, cover with buttered paper, 
add 4 cupful of water and 4 tablespoonsful of white wine. 

Place in a moderately hot oven and bake 3 of an hour, 
basting frequently. When the head is nearly done, remove 
the paper, baste with melted butter, and dust thickly with 
browned bread crumbs, continue baking until done. 

When done, place on a hot serving platter, garnish with 
mashed potatoes and some green vegetables. Serve a brown 
sauce in boat to go with this. Remove fish eyes (they are 
delicious and a delicacy relished by gourmets) and in the 
eye sockets place green or ripe olives; place a large lemon 
in the mouth of the fish and serve. 

NOTE: Any fish suitable for baking may be substituted 
for cod. 

A good dry white wine is best with this, but if you do not 
‘use alcoholic beverages, try a dry cider. A good tart green 
salad should also be served. There are several salads and 
a variety of vegetables best-suited to fish of various kinds 
and these are noted in a separate chapter. Consult them for 
any kind of fish. 

Cod is perhaps the most used fish in a wide variety of 
dishes, but most of these can also be made with almost any 
kind of fish. Cod, of itself, is a rather plain and flavorless 
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fish (except the very young fish and the tongues and sounds) 
and consequently lends itself to dishes where fish is desired 
as the main ingredient but the delicate taste of the fish, itself, 
is not important. A delicately-flavored fish should never be 
used with those dishes calling for condiments, spices, herbs, 
etc. They can be used, but their original flavor will be lost. 

Carp is an excellent substitute for cod, and as it is to be 
found in most fresh water lakes, it is available where cod 
might be difficult to obtain. In the oceans and other salt 
water bodies there are many coarse or “rough” fish not 
noted for their flavor and these odd dishes provide a way 
of turning them into appetizing as well as hearty meals. 
Try them. 


POOR-RELATION DISHES 


This heading applies to the “poor relation” fish and not 
your guests. 


COD TIMBALE 


Half pound of cod (or other white fish: try halibut), the 
whites of 5 eggs, 1 level teaspoonful of salt, 4 pint of soft 
bread crumbs, | gill of milk, 6 tablespoonsful of cream and 
1 saltspoonful of white pepper. 

Put the uncooked fish twice through the meat chopper. 
Boil together, until you have a smooth paste, the milk 
and bread crumbs. Allow it to cool, then add it gradually to 
the fish and press through a sieve; now add the cream, salt, 
and pepper and fold in carefully the well-beaten egg whites. 
Grease small timbale molds with butter and line the bottoms 
with paper, garnish with chopped truffle, mushrooms or 
green peas, or they may be used plain. Fill in the mixture; 
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stand in a baking pan half-filled with boiling water, cover 
the top with greased paper and bake in a moderate oven 
20 minutes. Serve with cream, shrimp, lobster, oyster, or 
crab sauce. 

Stuffed Timbales can be made by following this recipe, 
the only change being to fill the center of each with creamed 
shrimp and serving with shrimp sauce. 


CURRIED COD 


1 pound cold-cooked cod 2 good-sized onions 
2 tbs. butter 1 tbs. flour 
1 pint water 1 tsp. curry powder 
Juice of one lemon 4 tsp. salt 


Chop onions very fine; put them with the butter in a 
saucepan, then cover and heat. When soft add the curry 
powder, the flour, and then the water or stock (fish stock 
is best). Cover and allow to stand over very low heat for 
10 minutes. Add the lemon juice and seasoning and serve 
on a hot platter; border with carefully-boiled rice. 


CODFISH CUTLETS 


To make these you will require: 


1 pt. of cold-cooked codfish 4 pt. of milk 

1 tbs. butter 2 tbs. flour 

1 tsp. grated onion 1 tbs. chopped parsley 
1 saltspoon white pepper 1 level tsp. salt 

2 eggs (use yolks only) Dash of red pepper 


Put milk over the fire. Rub the butter and flour together, 
and add to the milk; stir until smooth and thick and then 
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add the egg yolks. Add all the seasoning to the fish. Mix 
the sauce and fish carefully together, then turn out to cool. 
When cold form into cutlet-shaped croquettes; dip in egg 
and bread crumbs and fry in hot fat. 


CODFISH CROQUETTES 


1 pound codfish 4 pint of milk 

1 tbs. butter 1 tbs. flour 

3 hard-boiled eggs 1 level tsp. salt 

1 tbs. chopped parsley 1 saltspoonful pepper 


Boil the codfish and pick it apart in good-sized flakes. 
Rub the butter and flour together, next add the milk and 
stir until boiling. Chop the eggs very fine or put them 
through a vegetable press; add parsley, salt and pepper, and 
then fold in fish, carefully. 

Fill this into shells; clam, oyster, crab or abalone shells 
will suffice. Select size of shell depending upon number of 
portions you wish to serve. When cool, cover the top with 
beaten egg, dust preparation with bread crumbs, being very 
careful to thoroughly cover the edges where the mixture 
and shells come together. At serving time put them, a few 
at a time, in a frying basket and plunge them into hot fat. 
Serve plain or with cucumber sauce Tartare. 


BOILED CODS’ TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


Wash the tongues and sounds, throw them into cold 
water, and allow them to soak over night. Drain and put 
preparation in a kettle of boiling water for 10 minutes. 
When done, drain and dip each in melted butter, dust with 
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salt and pepper. Place each on a narrow piece of toast and 
cover with either cream or egg sauce and serve. 


FRIED TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


Dip in egg and bread crumbs, fry in very hot fat. Serve 
plain or with tomato sauce. (Broiled, they are even better.) 


CODFISH A LA CREME 


1 lb. codfish 1 pt. milk 
1 tbs. butter 1 tbs. flour 
yolk of 2 eggs 1 tsp. salt 


1 saltspoonful pepper 


Boil the fish and pick it apart in large flakes. Rub the 
butter and flour together, then add the milk and stir until - 
boiling. Take from the fire and add the 2 egg yolks, the 
fish, and seasoning. Stand over hot water until thoroughly 
heated. Serve in a border of potato or rice. This may also 
be turned into a baking dish, covered with bread crumbs 
and browned quickly in the oven. Ramekins, small indi- 
vidual dishes, or clam (or other) shells make an unusual 
dish. The shells add an unexpected flavor. 

Caution: do not bake too long or the egg will separate, 
giving the whole dish a curdled appearance. 


JUST PLAIN CREAMED CODFISH 


Omit the eggs from the above recipe and you have just 
plain creamed codfish, and mighty good, too. 
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CURRIED CODFISH MADRAS 


This is a very old recipe and quite unusual, but extremely 
good. If you delight in serving “something different,” try 
this. 

Take a fresh coconut, drill a hole in it and drain off the 
milk, which should be saved. Peel half of the coconut and 
grate the white “meat.” Add this to the coconut milk and 
add 1 gill of fresh cow’s milk; stir the mixture thoroughly. 
Place in refrigerator until the curry sauce has. been pre- 
pared. To make this, take a couple of onions, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, 1 teaspoonful of curry, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour and 1 pint of light stock. When it becomes frothy, 
strain the coconut milk into it, simmer for 10 minutes, then 
pour the whole over the cold fish, cover and simmer for 
20 minutes. Serve with rice. 


HONOLULU CURRY OF COD 


Recommended only for those whose tastes have been 
educated to a strong-flavored dish. Another very old recipe. 


1 small coconut small piece of onion 

1 garlic clove l-inch piece of root ginger 
2 tbs. of curry powder 4 tbs. butter 

1 qt. milk pepper and salt—use your 
4 tbs. flour own judgment 


Grate the onion, garlic and coconut into a double boiler; 
add the curry powder and milk. Cook slowly for 1 hour. 
Beat the butter into a cream and work in the flour until 
it is smooth and light. Strain gradually into the curry mix- 
ture. Now add the codfish, amount up to you, and cook in 
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the double boiler for 4 hour. In both of these recipes, cold 
cooked fish is used and while codfish is especially suggested, 
almost any white-meat fish is good. It should be a fish that 
flakes into fairly large pieces after being boiled (cod, bass, 
most rock-fish, etc.). 

Serve with plenty of boiled rice; tea or beer makes an 
excellent drink with these curries. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED RECIPE 


We cannot leave the cod without reprinting the following 
taken from one of our many scrapbooks. It is very ancient; 
the paper is yellow and faded, almost ready to fall apart if 
you look at it, and only great care has preserved it (along 
with many of the recipes herein). We regret we do not know 
its source, or author, but give it to you for, we hope, your 
entertainment. 


A codfish cooked entire, constitutes a plentiful and imposing 
remove. The head of the fish must be carefully trussed, so that 
the action of the fire may not deform it; the fillets must also be 
crimped, in order that the inside flesh may be reached in as 
short a time as possible. But to eat a codfish with all its exquisite 
qualities, it must be cut into slices before being cooked; this is 
the method usually adopted by the Dutch, who are great 
amateurs of fish; and besides, every codfish cannot be cooked 
entire, in consequence of the size being too voluminous. In such 
cases, it is advisable to take off the head and the thin part of 
the tail, so as to leave only the shoulders and the middle part. 
If the fish is not to be cut into slices, this method of serving is 
the most preferable. 

The cod is generally cooked in salted water, and plunged in 
while boiling; but if the fish is entire, it is only necessary to 
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plunge it into lukewarm water well-salted. An entire cod takes 
very long boiling, for it must be cooked without ebullition; that 
is to say, that at the first boiling of the liquid, the kettle be 
placed on the side of the fire, so that the liquid may simmer 
only, without the ebullition making itself evident. With the 
boiled cod, nothing but a good sauce and boiled potatoes, ought 
to be served; other garnishes do not harmonize well with this 
sort of fish. Oyster sauce is most in use; but in Holland it is 
served simply, with good melted butter. This remove, so delicate, 
if the fish is quite fresh and properly-cooked, is far from posses- 
sing the same merit, if stale and negligently cooked; these two 
obstacles are easily removed, if the chef is intelligent, and is 
aware of the responsibility attached to his office. 


Crabs 


An old recipe from Japan instructs the cook to kill the 
crab by making it drink a “bumper of sake,” which, it is 
claimed, adds greatly to the flavor. 

Just how the Japanese go about making a crab drink an 
alcoholic beverage is not said. It is presumed they drown 
the luckless crab in sake. Alcohol is used to preserve speci- 
mens and immersing a crab or any living creature in alcohol 
would undoubtedly cause its death. 

The theory, as explained to me, is that a different taste 
is imparted by making the crab drink the sake than would 
be obtained by merely soaking the crab meat in sake after 
the crab had been killed and cleaned. Could be. 


BROILED KING CRAB LEGS 
Broiled king crab legs are something. special and have 


the added advantage of being obtainable in market, should 
you be unable to catch them yourself. 
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If market crabs, place 6 12-ounce boxes of split crab legs 
side down in a baking pan. Pour over them 4 ounces of 
melted butter and 4 ounces of sauterne; spread this mixture 
evenly over the split crab legs and heat in a 350° oven until 
hot. 

Now place crab legs, meat side up, under a broiler for 
4 or 5 minutes. Serve with the liquid in which they were 
cooked, and some lemon wedges. A little finely chopped 
parsley adds both to appearance and taste. 

(If using live crabs drop in boiling sea water, cook only 
until done [the longer you cook them the tougher they getl, 
remove and plunge into cold water. Break off legs and claws, 
crack and follow above recipe.) 

A tarter sauce goes well with these, white wine, or best 
of all, some cold beer. 

If you decide to make a salad of these, pick the meat, 
follow your favorite salad recipe, place in shells of Pismo 
clams or abalones, and you’ve got something special. 

NOTE. If using abalone shells for salads or soup, better 
plug the holes with lead to prevent liquid escaping. Do not 
use this method to cook as the lead will melt. 


Crappie 


One of America’s favorite pan-fishes, both from the 
angler’s viewpoint and that of the epicure. This is one of 
the relatively few fish for which frying is recommended. 

It can, of course, be cooked in numerous ways and may 
be utilized in any recipe you select to serve as leftovers; but, 
fried a golden-brown in bacon fat or good oil it is hard 
to beat. 

Being small, it is ideal pan-size. Clean, scale, but do not 
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skin; leave the head on or remove as you prefer; wash, dry, 
and dip in a combination of 4 flour, corn meal, and cracker 
crumbs, fry lightly. Do not over-cook. Garnish with water 
cress or lettuce and a slice of lemon. 

Second choice: 

Broil with a thin strip of bacon on topside (next to flame) 
to prevent fish becoming too dry and to add flavor. A strip 
from a bacon-square has by far the best flavor. 


Eels 


The three following recipes are well over 100 years old 
and are taken from the files of my father, who got them in 
Europe many years before I was born. They are reproduced 
exactly as printed. 


FRIED EELS 


Cut your eels into pieces 3 inches long, dip the pieces into 
flour, egg over with a paste brush, and throw them into 
some bread crumbs; fry in hot lard as directed for fried 
soles. 


STEWED EELS, SAUCE MATELOTE 


Procure as large eels as possible, which cut into pieces 
3 inches long, and put them into a stew pan with an onion, 
a bouquet of two bay leaves, a sprig of thyme and parsley, 
6 cloves, a blade of mace, a glass of sherry, and 2 of water. 
Place the stew pan over a moderate fire, and let simmer 
about 20 minutes, or according to the size of the eels; when 
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done, drain upon a cloth, dress them in pyramid upon a 
dish without a napkin, with a matelote sauce over, made as 
directed for salmon sauce matelote, but using the stock 
your eels have been cooked in to make the sauce, having 
previously well-boiled it to extract all the fat. 


SPITCHCOCKED EELS 


Spitchcocked Eels, in some parts of England, are cooked 
with the skins on. They should be properly cleaned, and 
split down the back, the bone taken out, and cut into pieces 
of about 4 inches long; egg the inside and throw some bread 
crumbs, in which have been mixed some chopped parsley, 
a little dried thyme, and some cayenne; place them in a 
Dutch oven before the fire, and whilst cooking, baste them 
with butter in which some essence of anchovies has been 
mixed. The time they take cooking depends on the size, but 
may be known by the skin turning up. 


It should be noted that the chef gave no proportions in 
mentioning various ingredients, and if you try these recipes 
(and I assure you they are delicious) please remember that 
there were no gas or electric ranges in those days. Most of 
the cooking was done over a wood fire in an old-fashioned 
stove or in a fireplace. Many recipes in cookbooks of that 
time lay great stress in where to place the pot or skillet on 
the stove; on the corner for less heat, in the center for more 
heat, and so on. Cooks in those days had to really be cooks 
and they turned out dishes that our greatest chefs today may 
well envy. ; 

From time to time throughout this book you will find 
some of these ancient recipes, and, in every case the source 
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will be noted. You'll be on your own when you use them, 
and I only hope you can be as successful in their preparation 
as the old-timers were. 

It can be done. My grandmother and my mother did so 
and my wife has proved that the woman of today can be 
just as successful when she combines the proper ingredients, 
follows the directions, and uses her brains. 


Alexis Sover in 1849 wrote of the eel: 


The eel is greatly esteemed in all countries, but it differs in 
taste according to the river from whence it is taken; although 
we have some very fine eels in the river Thames, yet our prin- 
cipal supply is received from Holland, and the fish which come 
from thence are much improved in flavor by the voyage, and 
even increase in size. 

They arrive in the river Thames in vessels called eel scootes 
(schuyts), of which four have been allowed, for centuries, to 
moor opposite the Custom House, and the others are obliged 
to remain in Earth Hole until there is room for them, which 
greatly improves the fish. The value of those imported into 
London last year amounted to £132,600. Nothing is more 
difficult to kill than eels; and it is only by knocking their heads 
upon a block or hard substance, and stunning them, that they 
suffer least. Take the head in your hand with a cloth, and just 
cut through the skin round the neck, which turn down about an 
inch; then pull the head with one hand, and the skin with the 
other, it will come off with facility; open the belly, take out the 
interior without breaking the gall, and cut off the bristles which 
run up the back. They are in season all the year round. 


This advice is just as sound today as it was over one 
hundred years ago. A simpler method, if you catch and skin 
your own eels, is to insert a meat hook in a wall or post 
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at a convenient height, cut around the head as already 
directed, then hang the head on the hook, take the body 
of the eel, not the skin, pull downward and the skin will peel 
off, remaining attached to the head. It can then be removed 
and thrown away. 

Eels are extremely slimy, which is why it is necessary to 
use a cloth to handle them. 

The flesh of the eel is tender, and free from all bones, 
except the backbone. They are noted for their delicate 
flavor. Eels taken from muddy water will have a muddy 
taste unless kept in clean water for some time. Eels from 
the canals of Holland are always treated in this manner 
before being cooked. If taken from a lake or stream where 
the water is clear and cold, this processing is not necessary. 

An unwarranted prejudice against eels exists in the minds 
of some people because they think they resemble snakes. 
What if they do? Rattlesnakes are a delicacy and may be 
purchased, canned, in the better stores and they are just as 
delicious when cooked in camp out on the desert, or high 
in the mountains. I know, because I’ve killed, skinned, 
cleaned, cooked, and eaten plenty of them. If you did not 
know you were eating rattlesnake you would swear you were 
eating young, tender, and exceptionally flavorful chicken. 

I know people who have shuddered at the mere thought 
of eating frogs’ legs, snails, muskrat, turtles, rattlesnakes, 
and many other unusual foods. They swore they would 
never taste them; but, when served those same foods without 
knowing what they were, they not only ate them but enjoyed 
them and even raved over their goodness! 

My father, to whom I am indebted for many of the 
recipes in this book, was a noted sportsman, gourmet, and 
writer. Heading an article on the odd foods of the world, 
he wrote: 
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“Everything is good food for man, if man will only master 
the means of gathering it and preparing it for the table.” 

He taught me never to refuse to try any food simply 
because I thought I might not like it. He insisted that I try 
it and then, if I did not like it, refrain from it in the future. 
I am very glad he did, because otherwise, I might well have 
missed some wonderful gastronomic treats. 

These old recipes may seem quaint to us. A pinch of this, 
a little of that, a few of something else, and “cook until 
done” are far cries from the measuring scale, heat-tested- 
by-thermometer and calorie-counted rules set down by 
today’s experts. Those old recipes produced some wonder- 
ful dishes and we think it is because they contained one 
unlisted ingredient necessary to be used by anyone hoping 
to become a successful cook—imagination. 


BROILED EELS 
Skin eels, cut into 14 or 2-inch pieces. Marinate them in 
soy sauce and equal parts of sherry and cooking oil. Let 


stand over night. Broil over charcoal, average time 10 
minutes, but may be varied according to size of eels. 


FRIED EELS 
Skin, remove backbone, cut into 2-inch lengths and par- 


boil for 10 minutes. Dry, season with salt, pepper, and 
lemon juice. Dip into deep hor fat 2 or 3 minutes. 


EELS IN BEER 


Note: Unlike other fish, eels may be cooked in red wine 
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or served with red wine sauce, just as well as with white 


wine. Many consider eels boiled in beer superior to those 
boiled in water. 


3 Ibs. eels 4 tsp. pepper 

3 tbs. butter 1 clove 

2 tbs. flour 1 dash nutmeg 
3 cups light beer 1 small bay leaf 
1 small onion, sliced 1 parsley sprig 
4 lemon, sliced salt 


Skin eels; cut into 2 or 3 inch pieces. Remove backbone. 
Melt butter, stirring in flour and work smooth. Now, add 
the beer and bring to a boil, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Add eel and remaining ingredients. Cook gently 
20 to 30 minutes, or until eel is done. Serve with its own 
sauce. Time of cooking will depend upon size of eel. 


Frogs 


Frogs. The hind legs are the only part used as food. 
There is no objection to using the entire fleshy part of the 
body; there is so little flesh, however, on the upper part that 
it is scarcely worth the cleaning. Cover them first with boil- 
ing water; allow them to stand for five minutes to blanch; 
drain, dry, and dust with flour. Put them in a frying basket 
and plunge into hot fat. Oil, of course, is preferable for the 
frying. They may be served plain or with sauce tartare or 
cream sauce. 

From a very old cookbook. 
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FRIED FROGS LEGS (TARTAR SAUCE) 


Procure about 3 dozen dressed frogs, the number varies 
according to size. Pare the feet off, wash well, skin, and 
truss nicely by inserting a stump along the shin of the other 
leg. Wipe dry, put in a dish on ice, and add salt, pepper, 
and lemon juice. Allow preparation to steep an hour. Drain 
and roll in flour, and immerse in beaten eggs; roll again in 
fine bread crumbs and fry slightly brown in hot fat. Serve 
with Tartar Sauce. 


Tartar sauce. Put in a salad bowl 2 egg yolks, salt, pepper, 
and nutmeg; mix thoroughly with a wooden spoon while 
adding to this, slowly and gradually, 1 pint of sweet oil, 
dropping a teaspoonful of vinegar at a time; when the 
sauce appears too thick, add some finely chopped gherkins, 
capers, parsley, and chervil, and two tablespoonfuls of 
prepared mustard; mingle well. Serve in a sauce bowl. 


FROGS A LA POULETTE 


1 doz. frogs 1 tbs. butter 

4, pt. white stock 1 tbs. flour 

1 tbs. parsley 1 tsp. salt 

1 saltspoon pepper Yolk of 1 egg 


Trim the legs, cover them with boiling water, and stand 
aside for 15 minutes. Drain, and put the butter and flour 
into a saucepan. When smooth, add the stock or milk, stir 
until boiling, add salt and pepper. Add the frogs’ legs, and 
cover the saucepan. Stand in a water bath or over hot 
water for 20 minutes. Take from the fire, add the beaten 
yolk of the egg and chopped parsley, and serve at once. 
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FRIED FROGS’ LEGS 


Cut off legs at saddle, skin and remove feet. Wipe dry, 
salt and pepper lightly, roll in flour and fry in melted butter 
until golden brown. Serve on bed of water cress. A favorite 
camp dish. 

(J.C.D.) 


FROG GUMBO 


Wash and clean a good-sized bass, cut it into pieces and 
place in a pot with | sliced onion, | pint of tomatoes, | tea- 
spoonful of salt, + teaspoonful of pepper, 4 bay leaf, 1 stalk 
of celery and 2 quarts of cold water. 

Cover and cook slowly for 2 hours, then strain and return 
to the kettle. Add 1 pint of canned okra, 30 oysters washed 
and drained, 1 dozen frogs’ legs. Simmer for 10 minutes, 
take from the fire, add 1 teaspoonful of file (young leaves 
of sassafras) powder, and stir until slightly ropy. 

Serve rice in separate dish. 


Baked Halibut with Butter Paste 
E. M. Crawford 


Wipe a 2-pound slice of halibut. In a baking dish arrange 
several thin slices of fat salt pork and over it a layer of 
sliced onions. 

Sprinkle over this a 4 bayleaf broken up, pepper the 
mixture and over it lay the halibut. 

Make a paste by creaming 4 tablespoons of butter with 
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3 tablespoons of flour, 4 teaspoon salt and a little Cayenne. 
Spread paste evenly over fish. Scatter cracker meal over 
this and then lay on 3 strips of bacon. 

Cover whole with buttered paper and bake 1 hour at 
325 degrees. 

Remove paper during last 15 minutes of baking to brown. 


Herring 


To many people herring are simply something that milk 
shouldn’t smell from. Herring have probably figured in 
more Hebraic jokes than all other fish combined. What’s 
Lindy’s without herring? Unthinkable. It is true that the 
herring is a favorite with the Jews, which would be a feather 
in the cap of the herring. if herrings wore caps. Jews are 
noted for their fondness for good food, and many of the 
recipes you will encounter in your struggle through these 
pages are of Jewish origin. Gefullte is more than a joke. It 
is delicious when properly prepared. 

But the Jews have no monopoly on herring. England has 
done all right by them. Holland not only found them very 
edible, but also highly profitable from a commercial stand- 
point. Properly marinated herring makes an appetizer that 
is hard to surpass. 

Not only are herring a gustatory delight, but they have 
played their part in song and story, and even figured in 
religious history. The Catholic Encyclopedia in chronicling 
the Feast of Corpus Christi as celebrated in the Middle 
Ages, records how, after the year 1264, the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated by an elaborate proces- 
sion; and the monks at Rheims used to remind themselves 
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of the 40 days of fasting ahead of them by dragging herrings 
on strings behind them, and each monk would try to tread 
upon the herring of the monk ahead of him while, at the 
same time, trying to keep the monk following him from 
treading on his herring! 

The frequent and very important occurrence of fish in 
religious pageantry and ceremonials and their connotation 
therewith, is not only interesting, but important both to the 
students of religion, and those of things piscatorial. We will 
discuss some of the more unusual as we encounter the 
various fish. 

After all, if you are not interested you can skip the whole 
thing and devote your attention to the recipes, relegating 
these profound observations to the oblivion which they no 
doubt merit. Right now we’ll stop dragging a red herring 
across the trail and get down to the serious business of 
preparing them for the table. 


BAKED HERRING, TWO VERSIONS 
1 


Clean, remove the heads and wash the kerring. The 
amount to be used is governed by the number to be fed. 
Dry the herring thoroughly. Lay them in baking dish, 
sprinkle salt over them, add pepper and several cloves. 
Pour over them a little vinegar; add another layer of herring, 
seasoning, vinegar, and a bay leaf. Cover dish and bake in 
a moderate oven for 1 hour. 
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Soak herring 1 hour in water and then 14 hours in sweet 
milk. Skin, bone, and chop. Cut up a medium-sized onion, 
fry in butter until golden brown, add a cupful of cream, 2 
egg-yolks and 4 cupful of white bread crumbs; then add a 
little more cream. Butter the pan, sprinkle with crumbs or 
cracker dust, put in herring, and pepper slightly. Bake in 
moderate oven ? hour. 


MARINATED HERRING 


Take the new Holland herring, remove the heads and 
scales, wash well, open them, take out the milt, and lay the 
herring and milt in milk or water over night. Next day lay 
the herring in a stone jar with alternate layers of onions 
cut up, lemon cut in slices, a few cloves, a few whole 
peppers, a few bay leaves, some capers, and some whole 
mustard seed. Take the milt and rub it through a hair sieve; 
the more you have the better for the sauce. Stir in a spoon- 
ful of brown sugar and vinegar and pour this over the 
herring. 


HERRING NORWAY 


salted herring 

hard-boiled eggs (10 minutes) 
tbs. finely-chopped dill 

tbs. finely-chopped chives 
tbs. finely-chopped parsley 
oz. of butter 


Or eS BP 


Clean herring, and soak in cold water over night. Make 


_ 
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into fillets; dry, and cut in strips lengthwise. Place in bowl 
and cover with boiling water. Let stand for several minutes; 
repeat 3 times. Place herring in shallow serving dish and put 
in warm oven until serving time. 

Chop herbs, mix and spread over herring when ready to 
serve. Peel cold hard-boiled eggs, separate yolks from 
whites, and chop each fine. Pile in alternate yellow and 
white ridges on top of herring. Pour hot melted butter over 
herring and serve. Boiled potatoes sprinkled with paprika 
are excellent with this. 


NORWAY HERRING SALAD 


Herring salad is to the Scandinavians what baked beans 
are to Bostonians, proper or otherwise. There are many 
ways of making it, depending upon the chef. Here is one of 
our favorites : 

You need | salted herring, 2 cooking apples, 4 potatoes 
(medium-size best), 5 beets, 14 tablespoons chopped onions, 
3 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, + teaspoon 
white pepper, ? cup of heavy cream and | hard-boiled egg. 

The herring should be cut into fillets and soaked over- 
night in quantity of cold water. Dry herring, bone it, and cut 
into very small cubes. Cut the potatoes and beets into 
slightly larger cubes. Peel the apples and cut in cubes, as 
small as possible. Peel the onion and chop very fine. Keep 
all ingredients separate and be sure to keep covered. Do not 
mix together until ready to serve. 

Mix all ingredients except the heavy cream. Be sure to 
use wooden salad bowl and wooden spoon and fork. Mixing 
should be done very carefully so as not to break the cubes. 
Season to taste as salad is being mixed. 
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Beat the heavy cream to the consistency of a thick sauce, 
but do not beat it too stiff or it will curdle when mixed with 
the salad. 

Stir in the heavy cream, pile on serving platter, and 
garnish with the yellow and white of the hard-boiled egg. 

This salad must be served cold and no dressing is needed. 


Lobsters 

Cookbooks are filled with recipes telling you how to cook 
lobsters. Some of the advice given is pretty terrible, but, in 
the main, it is good. 

We will omit the standard methods, and instead include 
some which have special appeal to us. Also, we shall stress 
some of the current fallacies about this highly-prized 
crustacean. 

In the first place, although a lobster does not become unfit 
to eat the moment it dies, all fish, and, especially shellfish, 
spoil quickly once dead, unless properly cared for. This 
is why you are advised never to buy clams, oysters, crabs, 
lobsters unless they are alive, because you have no possible 
means of knowing how long they have been dead. 

For the same reason it is not advisable to buy cooked 
lobsters or crabs unless you are very certain of the reliability 
of the person, or firm, from whom you get them. 

It is a simple matter for an unscrupulous person to boil 
some shellfish that have been dead for some time. The 
average person cannot be sure of what he is getting, 
especially with crabs. 

With lobsters check the back shell; if the tail is curled up 
tight and the shell attached firmly and directly to the back 
(upper) shell, the fish was alive when cooked. If the tail 
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hangs loose and there is an appreciable space between the 
tail and back shell, the lobster was dead, perhaps very dead, 
when cooked, and you may be buying trouble. Watch out 
for the curled-up tail held in place by a rubber band. 

Clams and oysters, when purchased in the shell, should 
be tightly closed, the shells firmly shut tight. If they are 
open, even only slightly, avoid them. Again, you can not 
tell how long they have been dead. 

Suppose you go to the beach and buy some live lobsters, 
clams, oysters or crabs, put them in a bucket filled with 
sea water, or in a sack dampened with sea water (never use 
fresh water, it will kill them almost instantly) and head for 
home. When you arrive you may find some lobsters have 
expired, some crabs given up the ghost, and the oysters or 
clams gaping. 

If the trip has been a reasonably short one and the seafood 
kept out in the open part of the car, not shut up in some 
bake-oven of a trunk, or piled on a fender near a hot 
engine, the fish in question is perfectly all right if cooked 
immediately. 

Supposing you do not want to cook the shellfish yourself. 
When you buy them, have the dealer cook them for you, 
and watch him do it, making sure you get the fish you 
bought and not some long-dead specimens he is palming 
off on you. 

Even though cooked, special care must be taken to keep 
the fish cold. Refrigerate them as soon as possible, keep 
them out in the open air (in the shade) until you can get 
them to an icebox. 

Shellfish, once dead, spoil very rapidly and can become 
poisonous. I can assure you that ptomaine is no laughing 
matter. 
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I have adopted the policy of, “catch them, cook them and 
eat them;” you'll have no problem if you follow it, and you'll 
get some mighty fine table fare. 

Now let’s look at broiled LIVE lobster! Ugh! 

Never, but NEVER, do this. Advice given in some cook 
books that should know better tells you to kill the lobster 
by inserting a knife in the shell where it joins the body, 
severing the spinal column, thus killing the lobster. Then, it 
goes on to instruct (?) you to split the lobster down the back, 
spreading it wide open, remove the entrails, and broil! 

This causes you to lose all the flavorful juices the lobster 
possesses. 

Boil your lobster by dropping it in boiling ocean water; 
when it turns red it is done. (Five minutes should be enough, 
certainly no more than eight.) Now go ahead, split it, clean it 
(being sure to save the coral and tomalley), removing the 
vein which is the digestive tract, and the sack below the 
neck. Then go ahead and broil to your heart’s content. 

Crack those claws and eat the meat. If it is the spiney 
lobster of the Pacific, chew the small claws, which contain 
that juice you would have lost if you had “fresh live broiled” 
the lobster. The juice is the most delicious part of the meal. 

There is a school which advocates putting the lobsters, 
alive, in cold water (it does not specify ocean water, and 
fresh water is poison to lobsters and other ocean shellfish), 
then putting the pot on the stove and bringing the water to 
a boil. Proponents of this “new” way of killing and cooking 
lobsters say it is more “humane” and does not hurt the 
lobster. They may even enjoy it, or so say the sponsors of 
this method; the slow warming of the water lulls the lobster 
to sleep and by the time it is hot enough to kill him he knows 
nothing about it! 

The most I can say for this idea is that it is novel; if you 
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drop a lobster into “mad” boiling water it dies instantly, 
which seems more merciful than a slow boiling to death. 
However biologists agree that the lobster is rather on the 
low side when it comes to feeling pain and insist they do 
not suffer from their sudden plunge into oblivion. 

if a lobster looks dead it may still be alive. Touch the 
protuberant eyes and if there is any life left in the lobster 
it will respond by twitching feelers or claws. No move what- 
soever and your lobster has gone to join his ancestors. 

The lobster is the only one that is co-operative in this 
group. Crabs are dead when they fail to respond to handling, 
clams and oysters when they can no longer keep their shells 
tightly closed. You will have to be the judge, but, you can 
be sure they are all right if they died only recently. Even a 
few hours will not hurt, unless they have been exposed to 
extreme heat, the bright sun, a stuffy car trunk, or similar 
hot box. 

If in doubt don’t take chances, throw them away. Your 
life is more valuable than theirs. 


LOBSTER STRATTA 


This unusual dish is a good idea if you are having friends 
in and want to serve them something different. It must be 
prepared in advance. You'll need: 


3 large lobsters 

12 slices of bread 

lb. cheddar cheese, the sharper cheese is best 
small onion 

bell pepper 

tsp. salt 

dash of paprika 


Rm de rR di 
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dash of Worcestershire sauce 
dash of freshly ground black pepper 
1 tsp. prepared mustard 


1 egg 
-14 cup milk 
1 well-greased casserole dish 


Plunge lobsters into boiling seawater. Cook not over 
5 minutes, remove and allow to cool. 

Take large pan (to save all the lobster juices) and split 
lobsters down back, removing sack, dark vein and entrails. 

Remove crusts from bread, and line casserole. Place a 
layer of lobster, then a layer of cheese, then another of 
bread, until all material is used. The top layer must be 
bread. 

Mince onion and pepper, beat egg, then mix all other 
ingredients together, add these and pour over top of lobster, 
bread, and cheese. Set over night in refrigerator. 

Bake in moderate oven until top is puffy and golden 
brown. 

This is the regular way of preparing this dish, which may 
be made with either Eastern lobster or the spiny lobster 
(sometimes called rock lobster) of Pacific waters. 

To make this a real gourmet delight be sure to save all the 
juices gathered when cleaning, add them, plus the cracked 
up claws, feelers and pieces of shell. 

The difference attention to this detail makes is amazing, 
and must be tasted to be appreciated. Of course, if you are 
using lobster meat as bought in market or African rock 
lobster (canned) you lose this extra flavor. 
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STATE OF MAINE (DOWN EAST) LOBSTER STEW 


Note: This may be made with Pacific lobsters (spiny 
lobsters) or rock lobsters. If you can get enough good fresh 
crayfish, they make a not-too-bad substitute, and wise cooks 
familiar with Pacific sheepshead know that, properly pre- 
pared, this fish can be made to taste so much like a lobster 
that even experienced gourmets have been fooled. 

Here is your true State of Maine lobster stew. 

Two lobsters, approximately 1-pound each (and note that 
the females are most flavorful). 

Boil, for 5 or 8 minutes (but do not overcook). When the 
green lobsters turn red you can be sure they are done. 

Clean in pan as described above, being sure to save all 
the juices, coral roe, tomalley, and of course all the meat, 
including that from the big claws. Crush the small claws to 
get the juice. 

Put meat, juice, tomalley, coral, in a pan with 4 cup of 
melted butter, and we do mean butter. Mix thoroughly, 
being sure to see that each piece of meat is buttered. Cover 
and let stand for about 4 hours. 

Take 14 quarts of light cream and heat in a double boiler 
to just below scalding point, then add the buttered lobster 
meat, the cracked claws, and some pieces of shell. Add a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of MSG (Accent) and one teaspoon 
of Maggi flavoring. If you want extra coloring add some 
paprika. 

Salt to taste. However, the salt in the butter and the 
lobster’s juices may be ample. 

When the mixture is cool place in refrigerator for at least 
24 hours. 

Reheat before serving, adding a couple of teaspoonsful 
of good sherry. 
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Ship’s Biscuit or pilot bread go well with this. 

Do not overcook. 

It has been said that lobster is one item that even a bad 
cook cannot spoil. Don’t you believe it. Overcooking will 
ruin it. Lobster meat shrinks badly and the longer you cook 
it the tougher it gets. 


MOCK LOBSTER 


(Can be used in any dish which calls for lobster.) 

The sheepshead of the Pacific Coast is a far different fish 
than the sheepshead you will find pictured in most books 
and certainly from the one you are familiar with if you live 
in the East or Midwest. 

The Pacific Coast sheepshead (California sheepshead) 
Pielometopon pulchrum, is a member of the wrasse family, 
found from Monterey Bay south to the Gulf of California. 
It is a strange looking creature. The female is a deep rosy 
pink all over the body and the male is black with a brilliant 
red band around the middle. 

It has protuberant teeth which serve a useful purpose; 
the sheepshead lives mainly on lobsters, mussels, and crabs. 
The protruding teeth enable it to break the shells and allow 
it to suck out the meat from these luckless shellfish. 

The fact that it feeds largely on lobsters accounts for 
the strong flavor of lobster in the cooked sheepshead. 

Sheepshead live mostly in or around kelp and have a very 
strong iodine flavor; they must be skinned or the taste will 
be strong enough to make them unappetizing. The flavor is 
all in the skin, no trace of the iodine remains when the fish 
is skinned. 

Catch or buy your sheepshead. It can be found in the 
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fresh fish markets at all coastal points, but seldom in the 
supermarkets. 

Pick the male, if possible, as they have the best lobster 
flavor. 

Fillet, saving both sides, discard all else. Skin the fillets, 
being careful to avoid any scales, and boil (in seawater if 
possible). 

Add at least 4 cup of fresh lemon juice. If no lemons are 
available, vinegar will serve as a somewhat inferior 
substitute. 

Boil until fish is done and flakes easily to the fork. Drain 
and place in refrigerator; cool for 24 hours, then break up 
into pieces of desired size, and use in lobster salad, stew, or 
any other dish calling for lobsters. 

If you did not know differently you would swear you 
were eating lobster. 


Marlin 


The marlin is commonly, and quite incorrectly, called 
swordfish by people who should know better. In California 
it cannot be bought or sold, and one must therefore catch 
his own marlin or be dependent upon the generosity of a 
fellow-angler. 

Marlin is not generally considered especially good to eat, 
and if cooked as it all too often is has little to recommend 
it. When properly cooked, it is extremely delicious. Mary 
has developed a recipe for it that has boosted the marlin’s 
popularity among our friends, who insist on calling it Marlin 
a la Mary Davis. Mary modestly calls it “Marlin Supreme.” 
Here it is. 
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MARLIN SUPREME 


For 2 good-sized marlin steaks, skinned and used either 
whole or quartered, marinate in following mixture: 


2 tsps. powdered mustard 
3 tbs. Worcestershire sauce 
1 tsp. sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tsps. soy sauce 


Mix thoroughly, pour over each steak on both sides and 
place in a shallow bowl. Put in refrigerator at least 3 or 4 
hours. Drain, saving drippings. Flour and fry in butter, 
oleo, or other fat, browning both sides. Place in shallow 
baking dish and finish in slow oven for 30 minutes. 

Take drippings of sauce in which marlin was marinated 
and add to skillet. Add juice of a lemon, minced parsley, 
and a cup of water. Boil up and pour over marlin when 
served. 

Marlin will be moist, tender, and have a distinct flavor, 
not the least bit “fishy.” 


MARLIN SUPREME (VARIATION) 


For two center-cut marlin steaks, at least 1 inch thick, 
skinned and divided into quarters or cutlets, make paste of : 


2 tsps. dry mustard 

1 tsp. brown sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. Accent 

3 tbsps. Worcestershire sauce 
2 tsps. soy sauce 
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Work paste well into both sides of cutlets, put in refrigera- 
tor 4 to 6 hours before using. Drain, saving drippings for 
sauce. Roll in flour and fry slowly in butter, oleo, or oil, 
browning lightly on both sides. Remove from skillet to 
shallow oven-ware serving dish, cover, and place in oven 
for 30 minutes at 250 degrees. 

Prepare sauce by adding to skillet (in which fish was 
cooked) the drippings you saved, plus juice of one lemon, 
2 tbsps. minced parsley, 1 cup water and (if desired) 1 small 
can sliced mushrooms. Boil up and pour over fish and serve. 

This recipe is equally good for black sea bass, shark, 
yellowtail, swordfish, which may be bought in market, 
of course. 


Mullet 


Here’s how to prepare and serve mullet: Fillet the mullet 
and skin it, cutting away the fat part of the belly strip. 

Cut the fillets into individual serving-pieces. 

Salt, pepper, and sprinkle with lemon juice. 

Place under broiler flame, and broil about 7 minutes on 
each side. Serve with Tartar sauce or lemon juice and 
minced parsley, as preferred. 


MULLET ITALIENNE 


Another delicious manner of preparing this fish: use a 
touch of garlic, plus onions, tomato paste, and a little olive 
oil. Bake slowly in a low oven for | hour or more. 
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SMOKED MULLET 


This is also a real delicacy, and when canned is very 
much like the best grade tuna. 


Mussels 


BAKED MUSSELS 


Scrub mussels and open with a knife. Remove from shell, 
cut off beard and lay the mussels in a baking pan. Sprinkle 
with salt, pepper, and chopped onion. Lay strips of bacon 
on top and sprinkle with grated cheese. Bake in slow oven 
(300°F.) until bacon is crisp. Average serving is 8 mussels 
per person. 


BAKED MUSSELS ON THE HALF-SHELL 


Clean mussels; a stiff brush helps remove barnacles. Bake 
them in a hot oven (450°F.) until the shells open. Take off 
the top shell, drain, and save the liquor. To this liquor add 
one beaten egg (to thicken), 1 teaspoonful tarragon vinegar. 
Serve the mussels on the half-shell. In separate sauce boats 
serve melted butter and thickened sauce. 


STEAMED MUSSELS 


Steam mussels and serve as you would clams, with a cup 
of the broth and a dish of melted butter for each serving. 
Mussels should be first dipped in the broth and then in the 
melted butter. 
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Steaming as a prelude to many of the mussel recipes is 
apparently specified because it is the easiest way to open 
the mussel and extract the meat. The shell of the mussel is 
very thin, breaks easily, and means considerable work, plus 
a lot of time; hence, the steaming, which certainly does not 
harm them. 

Mussels are found in both fresh and salt water and on 
both coasts of the United States, as well as along the shores 
of the North Sea, the Mediterranean, and the English 
Channel. Mussels are favorites with the French, Italian, 
Dutch, and Irish people, all of whom value them more than 
we do here in America. This is probably because they, like 
so many other delicacies provided by a bountiful Mother 
Nature, are so little-known. What the mussel needs is a 
good press agent. 

The old Irish song “In Dublin’s Fair City” attests the 
fact that the Irish knew and enjoyed the succulent bivalve, 
and it dates so far back that even the poet and date of 
publication are lost in the dim realms of the past. 


IN DUBLIN’S FAIR CITY 


In Dublin’s fair city where girls are so pretty, 

twas there I first met my sweet Kitty Malone. 

She wheeled her wheelbarrow through streets broad and narrow, 
Crying, ‘‘Mussels and cockles, alive, alive, Oh!” 


She was a fishmonger, and sure ’twas no wonder, 

For, so were her mother and father, also, 

They each wheeled their barrow through streets broad and 
narrow, 

Crying, ‘‘Mussels and cockles, alive, alive, Oh!” 
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But she caught a bad “‘faver” and nothing could save her, 

And that was the end of poor Kitty Malone. 

But her ghost wheels its barrow through the streets broad and 
narrow, 

Crying, ‘Mussels and cockles, alive, alive, Oh!” 


To steam the mussels, handle the same as in steaming 
clams. Pour about | inch of water into a large kettle and 
add a teaspoonful of salt (unless you can use ocean water). 
Cover kettle; place on fire, and allow to steam about 3 
minutes, but only until the mussel shells begin to open. 
Unless they are to be eaten directly from the shells, remove 
mussels from kettle, take out of shells, and remove the 
beards. Save the liquor and use the meat in any of the 
recipes. 

If you want to make the steamed mussels into a fancy 
dish, you can prepare a sauce by taking a tablespoonful of 
fresh butter or good cooking oil, adding a small bit of garlic, 
1 chopped onion, a-cut-up tomato, a little bayleaf, thyme, 
and parsley. Simmer, add 14 cups of boiling water and 
continue to simmer until all is well blended. 

In using this liquid, it is advisable to steam the mussels 
for 8 minutes instead of the prescribed 3 minutes. Remove 
mussels from shells, cut off beards and discard, place mussels 
in serving dish, and pour hot sauce over the preparation. 
Serve with French bread, or garlic bread, which is especially 
good with this dish. 

Mussels are good baked, pickled, smoked, fried, in 
chowder, and in soup. 


BAKED MUSSELS 


Steam as directed. Open and remove top shell, leaving 
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mussels in deeper shells. Take a baking tin and place 4— 
3 inch of coarse rock salt evenly over the bottom. Leave 
the mussels in the shell. Mix and lump butter with parsley 
and chives and spread a teaspoonful of this mixture over 
each mussel. Cut strips of bacon into small pieces and place 
a piece of bacon on top of each mussel. Put mussel shells 
firmly in the bed of salt which will hold them upright and 
prevent spilling juice. Place pan in oven or under grill and 
cook until sputtering hot. 

The salt will impart an added flavor and has the added 
advantage of retaining the heat for a long time. Baking 
pan should be used to serve the mussels. 


FRIED MUSSELS 


Dip steamed mussels in an egg and crumbs; season with 
salt and pepper. Fry rapidly in fat until brown. Serve with 
slice of lemon. 


CHOWDER 


Mussels make an excellent chowder. Use any of the 
Clam Chowder recipes, substituting mussels for clams. 


MUSSEL SOUP 


Wash mussels and place in pot. Fry minced onions, 
chopped green pepper, minced parsley, and about a table- 
spoonful of oil or butter. When a golden brown add couple 
cups of boiling water and pour mixture over mussels. Steam 
mussels 20 minutes. Remove from fire, take out mussels 
and remove meat from shells. Cut off beards, and mince 
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mussel meat. Strain broth and thicken with cornstarch. Add 
cup of white wine (or beer), put meat and mixture back 
into broth and simmer 5 to 10 minutes. Serve with croutons 
and minced hard-boiled egg. 

Flavor will be improved if pieces of broken mussel shell 
are included during simmering. Adding pieces of broken 
shells during cooking improves all soups, chowders, and 
dishes where shellfish are boiled. The shells give a much 
better flavor. This applies to clams, oysters, shrimp, 
lobsters, and mussels. Try it. 


Octopus 


My good friend and neighbor, Manuel, likes to eat all 
kinds of sea food and frequently stops by to give me some- 
thing he has caught or gathered on his trips to the seashore. 

His choice of piscatorial fare leaves our housekeeper cold, 
but fills us with delight; me, especially. Manuel is a native 
of Spain, a true Castilian hailing from Valencia. He delights 
in securing the many delicacies which are available to all 
who live within easy access to the Pacific Ocean and, what 
is more important, he knows how to prepare them. 

Yesterday, there was a minus-tide. This is a condition 
which delights people who like to hunt those denizens of the 
ocean that can be found only when an exceptionally low 
tide allows one to probe areas usually well under water. 
Therefore, I was not surprised, last evening, when a knock 
at our back door announced the appearance of the per- 
petually-smiling Manuel. He held in his hand a small 
covered bucket, which he presented to me. 

“You like octopus?” It was really more of a statement 
than a question. Manuel knows I like octopus. Do I not 
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enjoy squid, the great spider crabs, eels, mussels, sea slugs, 
snails, and other horrendous-appearing creatures, which 
become gastronomic treats in the hands of skilled cooks? 
We took the pail into the kitchen and I dumped the contents 
into the sink. Our housekeeper took one look, let out a 
sound somewhere between that of an air raid siren and the 
cry of a dying duck, and fled. Manuel laughed. 

“These are special for you, my friend. Very leetle ones 
having the good flavor. I catch heem up above Malibu. You 
know how to cook heem?” 

I did, but I said I did not. I get more good recipes that 
way. 

“First you wash heem, very careful, under running water. 
Then you cook heem in plenty water.” 

“Boil them?” I asked. 

“But, of course. Boil heem until you stick the fork in 
heem real easy. Then you take heem out an’ cut heem up 
into leetle pieces; use the sharp knife, a pair of scissors, she 
is better. Cut the pieces real small. Then, in the pan you 
put plenty good olive oil, salt as you like an’ some good 
Spanish paprika. Cook thees until you have the good sauce; 
then put in the octopus and brown heem good. Oh, I almost 
forget, put in the garlic with the Spanish paprika. Pretty 
soon he is done an’ you eat heem. Of course, you have a 
glass of the good red wine. M-m-m.” His expression was 
nothing less than cherubic. “Good?” Manuel continued. 
“How can she help but be good? The water, she is good; 
the salt is good; the olive oil is very good, and the garlic, 
she never hurt nobody. You try thees way.” 

Smiling, he made his exit and we tried “heem thees way.” 
I commend it to your file of special, treasured recipes. The 
amounts? Take Manuel’s advice—use your own good 
judgment. Not for him the measuring scales. Just put in the 
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good olive oil, you can’t go wrong. Add the garlic, the salt 
to taste, the paprika (it must be Spanish, of course), for 
the red coloring. Follow directions. 

It may not be scientific, but it is delicious. 


The octopus is a favorite food of those dwelling in the 
Mediterranean area, and the Greeks have a word for it. 
The Turks love it, as do most people dwelling along the 
coastlines of Western Asia. 

Civilized people everywhere, who have had the oppor- 
tunity to partake of cooked octopus, sing its praises and it is 
regrettable that too many have been deterred from eating 
it, because of the name “Devil Fish,” and also because of 
its looks. Here is another denizen of the deep that must be 
eaten to be appreciated. Many people who protest they 
would not touch it, have been won over by eating it under 
the impression they were dining on something else. 

Many coastal markets have octopus, and the fishmonger 
will prepare them for you, if you request it. A small octo- 
pus should be selected, as the larger are tougher, and more 
time is required to cook them. If you catch your own octo- 
pus (and this can be fun), give it a smart blow on the head 
to stun or kill it, remove the eyes and the mouth. Even small 
specimens have a parrot-like bill capable of inflicting a 
nasty bite. Wash well, and allow to lie under dripping fresh 
water for an hour or more. Beat well with a heavy wooden 
mallet (the one you use for abalone will serve nicely) to 
make sure the octopus is tender. Cut tentacles in about 
l-inch pieces; blanch in boiling water until the skin loosens, 
drain, remove skin and wipe flesh with a dry cloth. 

A heavy iron skillet is best for cooking. Use plenty of 
oil. Fry a minced onion in the oil over a low heat, Add the 
pieces of octopus, stir and cook very gently. Next add a 
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chopped tomato, stir and cook a few minutes before adding 
2 quarts of hot water. Cover and cook for 4 hour, and then 
add a medium onion which has been pierced with two 
cloves, an herb bouquet, salt, and pepper. Cook gently for 
another hour, then remove onion and herb bouquet and 
increase heat; add two cups of well-washed rice. Keep 
boiling rapidly, stirring with a wooden spoon until rice is 
swollen. Reduce heat to prevent burning and continue cook- 
ing until rice is tender. 

Serve with French bread and good red wine. A sharp 
green salad rounds out a perfect meal. 


OCTOPUS FILIPINO 


Simmer octopus until you have a rich red broth. Reduce 
to a thick sticky consistency for sauce. Spice and blend with 
coconut, onion, sautéed bacon, green pepper and olive oil. 
If obtainable, add the milk of several coconuts and sections 
of cane sugar. Even without the coconut milk and cane 
sugar, it is good eating. 


WONDERMEAT A LA JUAN DE FUCA 


Pre-boil and dice 1 pound of octopus meat. Take 1 pound 
of diced ham, | small onion, 1 small can of button mush- 
rooms, 1 green pepper, 1 branch of celery, 2 cups of rich 
cream sauce, 4 cup sauterne, garlic salt, pinch of cayenne, 
parsley, and butter. 

Sauté the chopped fresh vegetables until they are trans- 
lucent in the butter. Add all ingredients, except the wine and 
parsley. Bring mixture to a boil, stirring constantly, then 
turn into casserole. Cover and bake in moderate oven for 
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about 45 minutes. Now, blend in the wine, garnish with 
parsley, and serve with crackers and toast. 


Oysters 


Oysters may be eaten during any month of the year; the 
old idea that they are unfit to eat during any month without 
an “R” in it has no foundation in fact, and belongs in the 
same category with the idea that any shellfish that has died 
before you can kill it yourself should be thrown away as 
being a deadly poison. 

However, in buying shellfish, clams, oysters, lobsters, and 
crabs in market, it is a good idea not to buy them unless they 
are alive, simply because you have no way of knowing how 
long they have been dead. 

Shellfish, more than any other fish, spoil rapidly after 
death. You gather oysters yourself and find some of them 
have died by the time you reach home; there is no reason 
to discard them as unfit to eat. That is, of course, pre- 
supposing you made a reasonably short trip from the beach 
to your home and that the oysters were kept in a cool, well- 
ventilated place. Stuffing them in the hot luggage or trunk 
compartment of your car with no circulation of air is 
another story. In fact, no fish should be carried under such 
conditions. 

Put your oysters in a wet sack, salt water, or a tub, and 
carry them in the car with you, but do not expose them to 
the blistering sun of the desert. Then they'll be all right 
dead or alive. 

However, they should be cooked as soon as possible after 
they die to prevent spoilage. 

Oysters are good almost any way you fix them: raw, on 
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the half-shell, in cocktails or salads, fried, broiled, baked, in 
soup or pie, and they are out of this world as a sauce to 
serve with, or over, many other varieties of fish. Of the 
codfish, there is an old saying: 
“Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod— 
A fish, when fresh, to feast a god.” 

The most important single factor to remember when 
cooking oysters is not to overcook them. This is true, no 
matter how you prepare them. Theirs is a very delicate 
flavor, which cooking too long will ruin. 

A good rule to follow is to cook your oysters until the 
edges begin to curl, then remove them from the fire. 
Usually, not over 3 minutes is required, but here your own 
good judgment must prevail. After all, cooking is a flexible 
art. 

This being a cookbook, it may seem silly to discuss raw 
fish, but the prime objective of the book is to enable every- 
one to enjoy fish, all kinds of fish and related aquatic food, 
to the utmost, and raw oysters certainly rank high among sea 
food delicacies. 

Unless you depend entirely upon the market or live so far 
away from the seashore that you cannot secure the live 
oysters in the shell, you will need a shucking knife. This 
resembles a tire iron, junior grade. It is slimmed down to 
a thin, but not sharp end, with the other end thick and 
heavy. These knives are usually made of iron or similar 
metal. The heavy end is used as a hammer to break off the 
“lip” or thin end of the oyster, and the thin end of the knife 
is inserted at this point between the shells, turned with a 
twisting motion to follow around the shell and separate 
them by tearing loose the strong muscle or “foot,” which 
enables the oyster to close its shell and hold it closed against 
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the attacks of all enemies, including man, who circumvented 
it by inventing the shucking knife. 

Hold the oyster in the left hand with the hinged end 
toward the palm, the other end outward, and proceed as 
above. Always shuck the oyster with the deep side of the 
shell down, the flat side on top. This is to retain as much 
of the juice in the shell as possible. Be sure to open the 
oysters over a bowl to catch any juice that may be spilled. 
Don’t worry about any broken shells that may fall into the 
bowl. You can always strain them out. If you are going to 
cook the oysters you should not only leave the broken pieces 
in the juice, but break up a few shells and add them, as they 
greatly improve the flavor. 

Cook the oysters in the shell whenever possible. Of 
course you cannot be expected to do this in making soup, 
oyster pies, fritters, etc., but in baking, broiling, and roasting 
you can, and should, cook them in the shell. 


ROAST OYSTERS 


Select the desired number of large oysters, the larger the 
better for roasting. These must be in the shell. Use only 
live oysters with shells tightly closed for this recipe. Wash 
the oysters in cold water; scrub shells with stiff brush. Pick 
a baking pan large enough to accommodate the number of 
oysters to be baked. Place from } inch to 4 inch of crushed 
rock salt in the bottom of the pan. Put this in a pre-heated 
oven, about 400 degrees is best. Allow to remain until salt 
is thoroughly heated through. Remove pan and _ place 
oysters, deep shells side down; replace in oven and roast 
until upper shells open. When they do this they are done. 

In the meantime make a sauce by chopping, fine, a small 
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bunch of parsley, beat in 2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
and a squeeze of lemon juice. 

As soon as oysters are done, remove from oven and serve 
on hot plates, adding a little of the sauce atop each oyster. 
Boston crackers, pilot bread, or oyster crackers are good 
with this dish. Cooked in this manner, the oysters preserve 
their full flavor and to be really appreciated should be eaten 
without even the sauce. 

If you must have a vegetable, sweet potatoes go well with 
roasted oysters. 


PANNED OYSTERS 


Here is another very old recipe, and a good one. Choose 
large fresh oysters and remove from the shell. Split and 
toast Boston crackers, or, lacking these, stale bread, pieces 
cut round to fit the bottom of “patty pans.” Put the liquor 
from the oysters in a stew pan on the stove, boil and skim, 
season with pepper, salt, and butter. Put the crackers or 
toasted bread into the “patty pans,” moisten with the hot 
liquor, fill the pans with oysters, putting on each oyster as it 
is placed in pan a bit of butter, a little salt, pepper, and a 
drop of lemon juice. Bake 15 minutes in a very hot oven 
and serve at once. 


BAKED OYSTERS 


This one goes back to the days of open hearths, beds of 
live coals, and the then wood-burning stoves. Since it has 
endured all those years, it is surely worth your trouble to 
try it in your push-button, fully-automatic range. In camp 
it is supreme. 
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Cut some very thin slices of fat pork into pieces about 
the size of the oysters, and lay them on the bottom of a 
sheet-iron dripping pan; on each piece of the pork lay an 
oyster, previously drained. Dust with white pepper, cover 
with a bit of thin pork, and bake in a hot oven until the 
pork is crisp and of a light brown color. Remove to a hot 
dish and serve at once. Pass sliced lemons with oysters 
served this way. The pork is not usually served with the 
oysters. 

To vary this, try using thin slices of bacon squares instead 
of plain salt pork. Delicious. 


OYSTERS AND SCRAMBLED EGGS 


Beat eggs and a little canned milk thoroughly. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Chop cooked oysters (they must be cooked) 
fine and mix well. 

Heat frying pan, add butter or margarine, stir oysters into 
scrambled egg mixture, and put into frying pan, very slowly, 
stirring all the time to prevent scorching. Cook to desired 
consistency. 

This is a good way to use left-over oysters. Oysters should 
have been fried in butter the day before and kept in refriger- 
ator over night. 

Other left-over fish may be substituted for oysters. This is 
an old camp trick and you'll be surprised how many differ- 
ent things may be used making this unique scrambled 
egg dish. 


Perch 


Perch are found in both fresh and salt water but the 
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majority of perch found in market are of the ocean variety 
and almost all of them are marketed as fresh-frozen fillets, 
particularly on the East Coast. On the Pacific Coast the 
frozen product of the Atlantic variety is obtainable, but 
there is also a wide market for the fresh ocean perch caught 
locally. 

The frozen perch fillet originated in New England, where 
the fish are taken in great numbers by commercial fishermen 
from Cape Cod to eastern Nova Scotia. It was almost 
unknown to the average fish-consumer until 1935 when the 
industry started experimenting with filleting and freezing 
ocean perch. 

They are an excellent food fish, with firm flesh, are 
moderately priced and plentiful. The frozen fillets appeal 
to the housewife because they are easy to prepare, entirely 
edible, and attractive to serve. 

They are known by various names: “Rosefish,” “redfish,” 
“red perch,” “sea perch,” and “ocean perch,” the latter 
name now adopted as the official trade name. 

Frozen fillets may be cooked without thawing out, but 
additional cooking time must be allowed. If they are to be 
breaded or stuffed, they can be handled more easily if 
thawed. Leave them in the refrigerator to thaw for best 
results. If speed is necessary, leave at room temperature for 
3 or 4 hours. 

They may be prepared by using any of the basic cooking 
methods of frying, baking, broiling, boiling, and steaming, 
or in any number of combination dishes. 

Most ocean perch will have the skin on and may be 
skinned if desired. A favorite method is flaking them and 
then using the flaked fish in various dishes. 
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‘ FLAKED OCEAN PERCH 


Take 1 pound frozen fillets, then thaw, and skin; 1 quart 
of water and 1 tablespoonful of salt. Place the fillets in 
boiling water, to which the salt has been added, cover and 
return to boiling point. Simmer for 10 minutes or until fish 
flakes easily with a fork, and flake. They can be served “as 
is’ with any preferred sauce. This recipe will make 2 cups 
of flaked fish, important to remember in other recipes where 
flaked fish is specified. 


OCEAN PERCH TOMATO ASPIC 


2 cups flaked ocean perch 1 tbs. gelatin 
4 cup cold water 2 cups tomato juice 
4 cup chopped celery 3 cup chopped onion 
3 sprigs parsley 2 tbs. vinegar 

2 


4 whole cloves tsps. sugar 
13 tsps. salt dash of pepper 
14 cups chopped celery 4 cup pickle relish 


3 hard-cooked eggs, chopped ' salad greens 
mayonnaise or salad dressing 


Soften gelatin in cold water for 5 minutes. To the tomato 
juice add, 4 cup of celery, and the onion, parsley, vinegar, 
cloves, sugar, salt, and pepper; simmer for 15 minutes, then 
strain. Add gelatin and stir until dissolved. Cool, add the 
remaining celery, relish, egg, and fish. Pour into mold and 
chill until firm. Un-mold on salad greens, and garnish. 
Serve with mayonnaise. 
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OCEAN PERCH SALAD 


Flaked perch may also be used to make an attractive and 
tasty salad. 


2 cups flaked ocean perch 1 cup diced cucumber 

2 tbs. chopped pimiento % cup chopped onion 

4 tsp. salt dash of pepper 

2 tbs. lemon juice 4 cup mayonnaise (or 
lettuce salad dressing) 


Combine all ingredients, except the lettuce. Be careful 
not to break the perch up into too small pieces. Chill and 
serve in lettuce cups. 

Note: Many other similar type fish can be used with this 
same recipe. 


CREOLE OCEAN PERCH 


Here is a slightly different fish recipe, the one for when 
you are tired of fish “always the same.” While this is a 
recipe for ocean perch, just about any frozen or fresh fish 
will do equally well. 


2 Ibs. ocean perch fillets 41 cup butter (or other fat) 
2 tbs. flour 2 cups tomato juice 

2 tbs. chopped onion 3 tbs. chopped pimiento 

4 tsp. salt rice ring 


dash of pepper 


Skin fillet and cut into l-inch pieces. Melt the butter, 
blend in flour, and add all remaining ingredients except the 
rice. Cook, stirring occasionally, for about 15 minutes or 
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until the fish flakes easily when tested with a fork. Serve 
hot in rice ring. 


PERCH KABOBS 


If you like fishkabobs, ocean perch is for you. You'll need 
2 pounds of ocean perch fillets, 1 teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of pepper, 6 slices of bacon, 4 tomatoes, 4 cup of French 
dressing, long skewers and a broiling pan. 

Cut skinned fillets in strips approximately 1-inch wide 
and 4 inches long. Sprinkle the fillets with salt and pepper 
and roll them. Cut bacon into squares and tomatoes into 
8ths. Place a roll of fish on skewer, square of bacon, and 
tomato section, alternating in same order until skewers are 
filled. Brush with French dressing and place in greased 
broiling pan, which should have been pre-heated. Keep 
about 3 inches from flame and broil for 6 minutes, turn and 
brush with French dressing and broil another 5 minutes, or 
6, until brown. 

The West Coast differs from the Atlantic in that fish 
markets carry plenty of fresh ocean perch and one need 
not depend upon the frozen variety, although it is also 
obtainable. 

In taste, there is no comparison between the two, the 
fresh being far superior in flavor. The ideal way to enjoy 
this very delicious fish is, to go down to the shore and catch 
them. Kill and clean them at once, cooking as soon as 
possible in order to enjoy the natural flavor. 

In California alone, there are some 18 varieties of ocean 
perch, many so similar the average person will have diffi- 
culty in knowing exactly which kind of perch he has caught. 
No matter, they are all excellent table fish. 
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As they run rather small, you will probably want to leave 
the heads on. Scale, do not skin; clean, and fry or broil them 
as you would any delicately-flavored fish whose flavor you 
do not wish to destroy. Season to taste, serve with slices of 
lemon, and be sure not to overcook. Cook until done, but 
not over-done. 

If the fish is fairly large, score both sides, fry or broil 
until the skin is a golden brown; turn and repeat cooking. 

An excellent way to cook these fish is to fry a few slices 
of bacon-square, pour off the excess fat, and fry the fish. 
This seems to bring out the flavor of the perch more than 
lard or other grease. 


Pickled Fish 


1 pt. vinegar 18 whole allspice 
1 pt. water 5 bay leaves, crushed 
20 peppercorns 4 slices lemon 


3 slices onion 


Boil the vinegar, water, salt, peppercorns, spices, and 
onions 4 hour. Add the lemon slices and cook for 5 minutes 
more, then remove them from the liquor. Have the fish that 
are used scaled and cleaned, simmer in the liquor until 
tender enough so that a fin can be pulled out. Cook only a 
few pieces at a time. 

Pack the fish when cooked into clean Ball jars with slices 
of onions between the layers. Pour the boiling-hot liquid and 
seasoning over the fish. Do not seal the jars, but cover them 
with their own caps. The liquid will form a jelly on the 
fish. The liquid given is sufficient for 4 gallon of fish, which 
will keep several weeks. 
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Salmon 


Salmon and tuna are probably among the most popular 
food-fish in the civilized world. By popular, I mean most 
widely-consumed. Naturally, this means a very large num- 
ber of recipes for the cooking of both fish exist. 

As with all fish, they are at their best fresh-caught and 
quickly-cooked. Unfortunately, neither salmon nor tuna are 
to be found everywhere. Therefore, various methods of 
preserving them developed, enabling the fish to reach the 
consumer in parts far distant from their native habitat. 
Canned, or as the British say “tinned,” salmon soon became 
a standard commodity, and it would be difficult to find a 
food store in even the remotest parts, without some tins of 
salmon on the shelves. 

This proved a godsend for the fish-eating peoples of the 
world, but did not improve the chances of survival for this 
great game and food fish. The catching and canning of 
salmon soon became a huge industry, and necessary legisla- 
tion followed to prevent the salmon from becoming as 
extinct as the passenger pigeon; which, unfortunately, along 
with the buffalo, went down before the guns of the 
meat-hunters before this country became even a little 
conservation-conscious. 

Smoked salmon is a delicacy and available generally; 
and now, the quick-freezing method has placed the salmon 
within easy reach of anyone, no matter where located. 

It should be noted that fresh-frozen fish can be cooked in 
any manner and by any method employed in preparing 
freshly-caught fish. Freezing will preserve fish indefinitely; 
it remains safe to eat, just as long as it is kept frozen. Once 
thawed, however, it must be eaten immediately, and should 
under no circumstances ever be re-frozen. 
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The sooner frozen fish is cooked, the better it is. That is, 
of course, once it has started to thaw. Actually, to obtain the 
full flavor of the fish, it should be cooked without thawing. 
Simply place it directly in the pan, straight from your deep- 
freeze or from the market. This is the only way to secure the 
maximum flavor and delicacy of frozen fish. The longer it 
is allowed to wait, once out of the freezer, the more flavor 
it loses, and the less food value it possesses. This applies to 
all fish, not just salmon. 

Naturally, the more delicate the flavor of a fish, the 
greater change in taste. Trout, for example, lose their flavor 
far more rapidly than some of the coarser, less flavorful 
fishes. 

All cookbooks have many standard recipes for cooking 
salmon: baked, boiled, broiled, as a loaf and, of course, in 
salads. Canned salmon usually has several recipes on the 
can and booklets are available at no cost from the canners. 
This also is true of the frozen product. 

Salmon is a rich, oily fish and may be cooked in any 
method used with any of the similar types fish. It is worth 
remembering that any fish may be successfully cooked by 
almost any method used in cooking any other kind of fish. 
Of course, the best results will not be obtained if an oily 
fish is cooked by a method primarily meant for a dry, 
coarse fish, or vice versa. 

We cannot too strongly stress the value of experimenta- 
tion. Try different methods of cooking fish. You'll be 
surprised at how delicious some of these dishes will turn 
out. That is the way new recipes are made. Dare to be 
different and try the unusual. What does it matter if no one 
has ever done it before? 

Not all of your experiments will prove a success; but the 
occasional super-success will make up for any failures. 
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After all, the monotony of the same old food cooked the 
same old way, day after day, gets pretty tiresome, so the 
discovery of a new method of preparing an old stand-by 
is an event. 

I know a young lady who, through conditions beyond her 
control, was faced with the problem of cooking hamburger 
day after day, with no other meat available. She developed 
over 50 methods of cooking hamburger, which is nothing 
but sheer genius. Most people faced with the same diet, day 
after day would have grown to hate the very sound of the 
word. Not so for her family. They not only never com- 
plained, but looked forward to new dishes with anticipation 
and never grew tired of the lowly hamburger. 

So, experiment. Try new methods, remembering only one 
thing; never overcook fish. Fish possess a delicate flavor. 
You do not need to provide it, but you do need to preserve 
it. Overcooking destroys it. 


SALMON ASPIC 


Wrap 3 pounds of salmon in a clean piece of muslin and 
put in a kettle with 2 tablespoonfuls of minced carrot, 2 
tablespoonfuls each of onion and celery, a sprig each of 
thyme and parsley, 2 cloves, } bay leaf and 4 lemon, sliced. 
Pour over boiling water to cover, salt it, and let boil slowly 
until tender. When it will pierce with a fork, remove from 
the kettle. Strain the liquid and measure it; if not enough to 
make | quart, add boiling water to make up the amount. 

Soak 2 envelopes of gelatin in 1 cupful of cold water for 
10 minutes and dissolve in the hot stock. Season highly 
with more salt. Add pepper and a dash of cayenne if 
needed. Now, add the shell and white of 1 egg: the shell 
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must be broken and the white beaten until frothy. Set on 
the fire and bring to a boil. Then place where it will be 
kept warm, but not cooked, for 20 minutes, after which, 
strain through double cheesecloth. The liquid will be clear. 

Pour 3 the liquid into a mold. Put in the refrigerator until 
it “sets,” and then, put the salmon on it. This should be cold, 
with all bones and skin removed. Add slices of hard-boiled 
eggs and strips of pimento for a garnish, and add just 
enough of the cold liquid to hold the ingredients on the first 
layer of jelly. Put into the refrigerator to chill until it is 
“set” and then add the rest of the jelly. Let stand over night, 
after which it will be ready to turn out and serve. 


PEPPER-BAKED SALMON 


For this, you will require 14 cupfuls of flaked salmon, 
to which add salt and pepper to taste; also, a wee bit of 
onion juice, then mix well. Now, add 14 cupfuls of bread 
crumbs (or cooked rice) and 2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. 

Stir in enough milk to make the mixture fairly moist and 
parboil for 5 minutes. Now take 4 bell peppers (depending 
on size—but this mixture should be just right for 4 fairly 
large peppers); and cut them in half, lengthwise. Remove 
and discard the seeds, and parboil for 5 minutes. 

Fill peppers with the salmon mixture (you will find this 
delicious with many other kinds of fish, but oily fish are 
best). Place in a baking pan, pour in a little boiling water 
(to prevent sticking) and bake for 15 to 20 minutes in 
moderate oven, or until peppers are soft, but not broken. 
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MISSION-STYLE BAKED SALMON 


Select as many slices, l-inch thick, of salmon as desired. 
Season with salt and pepper and add a few drops of lemon 
juice. Cook in moderately hot oven for 20 to 25 minutes, 
using well-buttered baking dish. Add chopped onions, fresh 
mushrooms, parsley, tomatoes and just a suggestion of 
chopped garlic. 


SALMON CHOPS 


This is an excellent recipe to use with left-over salmon. 
Canned salmon may be used if desired. Adds variety and 
avoids waste. 


14 cups cold cooked salmon (or 1 can) 
1 tbs. lemon juice 

2 tbs. butter 

1 cup milk 

} tsp. paprika 

3 tbs. flour 


Pick up the fish with a fork and free it from skin and 
bones, making it very fine. Sprinkle with lemon juice, 
paprika, and a dash of white pepper. 

Make white sauce with butter, milk, and flour; salt and 
pepper to taste, and add a dash of minced parsley. As soon 
as done, stir into the minced fish. Mix thoroughly and 
spread in pan to cool. When thoroughly cold, shape into 
chops; crumb and egg, and fry in deep fat. 
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BOILED SALMON WITH HORSERADISH 


For 6 servings, clean 3 pounds of fresh salmon; bone, salt, 
and let stand several hours. Place in fish kettle with boiling 
salt water for ¥ hour or until well-cooked. Lift out carefully 
and place on a hot platter and pour over 3 cupful of melted 
butter; sprinkle well with 1 tablespoonful of parsley. Serve 
in a separate bowl the following sauce: 

Peel 4 pound of horseradish root, grate and mix well 
with 1 pint of cream beaten stiff. 

Note: the fish must be served hot and the sauce, cold. 


TO MAKE PICKLE FOR SALMON 


Take equal parts of vinegar, white wine, and water. Boil 
these with a little mace, a clove or two, a bit of ginger root, 
one or two whole peppers and some grated horseradish. 
Remove the horseradish when sufficiently boiled, and pour 
the pickle over the salmon, which should have previously 
been boiled in strong salt water. 


CALCUTTA SALMON STEAK 


Select sufficient number of fresh boneless salmon steaks. 
They should be 14 inches thick. Place in a flat oiled pan. 
Season with salt, pepper, 4 cup of sherry wine, and 4 cup 
of fish stock. Cover with pepper oil and cook in oven for 
20 minutes. Place fish on hot platter and keep hot. Cover 
with sauce, as follows: 

Sauté chopped shallot with 1 teaspoonful flour and | tea- 
spoonful curry powder and heat through. Add broth in 
which fish was cooked, and 1 pint of fish stock. Boil for 
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10 minutes. Blend with the yolks of 2 eggs and 4 cup of 
cream. Strain and pour over fish. Serve. 


BAKED WHOLE SALMON 


Substitute salmon for albacore. 


KENNEC SALMON A LA CHAMBORD 


Take a 5-pound middle cut of fresh salmon, and put in a 
saucepan with sliced carrots and onions, a bunch of parsley, 
2 ounces of butter, a pint of white wine, a pint of white 
broth, salt and peppercorns. Cover and let simmer slowly 
for 1 hour; strain and thicken the gravy with 4 ounce of 
flour browned in an ounce of butter. Add a ladleful of 
tomato sauce; boil 4 hour. Skim the fat, and finish with the 
juice of a lemon, a little anchovy butter, and 4 ounces table 
butter. Mix well and press this through a napkin. Remove 
the skin from the upper side of the salmon and dish it up; 
surround the salmon with a garnishing of fish quenelles. 
(Forcemeat, which is usually made of veal and chicken, but 
in this instance, fish. This is a very old recipe, discovered in 
Maine and probably of French origin. Quantities of most of 
the ingredients are left up to the cook.) Also, heads of mush- 
rooms, cooked oysters, and slices of truffles; pour the sauce 
over all, then range a dozen cooked crayfish round, and 
serve. 


SALMON OMELET 


Salmon omelet may not sound appetizing, but it is really 
excellent. 
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2 small onions, finely-sliced 3 tbs. butter (or margarine) 

2 tbs. finely-chopped 3 tablespoonfuls thin cream 
green pepper or top milk (This recipe was 

4 pound smoked salmon BH; before homogenized.) 


3 eggs, slightly-beaten 


Pan-fry onions and green peppers in fat for 3 or 4 
minutes. Add salmon and continue cooking over low heat 
until onion is tender. Beat eggs with the cream and add to 
mixture; cover and cook over low heat until eggs are set. 
Turn on warm platter and serve. 


ALASKA SALMON LOAF 


To 14 pounds cooked salmon or 1-pound can of salmon, 
add 1 cup of chopped celery which has been boiled in 
unsalted water for 5 minutes; 4 cup mayonnaise, 1 cup dry 
bread crumbs, 4+ cup chopped green pepper, | small onion, 
minced; salt and pepper to taste. Bake in moderate oven for 
about 45 minutes. Excellent served hot or cold, and also 
solves your leftover problems. 


Scallops 


Excellent eaten raw, like oysters and clams, although this 
is not generally known. The “foot” or button is the part 
eaten. Incidentally, this is the only part of the scallop eaten 
in this country; although, in Europe, the entire scallop is 
eaten, and is just as good as are the oysters and clams. 
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Shad 


Shad is a fish familiar to people on both coasts, having 
been introduced into the Pacific waters in 1871 and doing 
well ever since. 

When first introduced the records show people paid as 
high as $10.00 or even $15.00 for a single fish! By 1880 
the price had dropped to 10¢ a pound! 

The shad lends itself to various methods of cooking but 
by far the most popular way is planked; also, shad roe, 
especially when planked with the fish. Shad roe and bacon is 
hard to beat and some like it when scrambled with eggs. 

A very bony fish, the shad is unpopular with many, but 
it more than makes up for its bones by its delicious flavor. 
One good thing to be said for the roe is that there are no 
bones. But on the debit side is the high price roe brings in 
market. Of course if you catch your own shad there is no 
problem; you work up an appetite, and have really fresh 
fish. Shad in season is each year proving to be a more and 
more popular game fish, especially on the Pacific Coast 
where it is rapidly equalling the popularity it has long 
enjoyed on the Atlantic side. 

My first introduction to shad fishing was on the Delaware 
River, when a youngster. The shad were then netted or 
trapped, there being an idea that they could not be caught 
with fishing tackle. My father, Col. J. Charles Davis, was 
one of the first, perhaps the first, to introduce the fly, which 
he found the shad would take. 

But this is about how to cook them, not how to catch 
them, 

Planked is by far our favorite method. Be sure to have 
a good, hardwood plank; hickory, oak, ash, or walnut all 
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are good. The plank should be rubbed well with a good 
cooking oil. 

I read recently in a national publication that getting a 
plank for cooking was no problem, you just go to any 
lumber yard and buy a plank: any old plank will do, the 
writer said! Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
wrong kind of wood will ruin the flavor; that is, unless you 
like pine flavored fish, orange tasting fish, and so on. This 
also applies to wood for smoking fish; just “any old wood” 
will not do the job properly. 

Unless you are expert at the job you will be better off 
buying a plank from one of the many places that supply 
culinary needs. And get the best; it will pay in the long run. 

If you buy your shad in market it will be ready to cook, 
or the merchant will prepare it for you. If you catch your 
fish, scale it carefully and clean by splitting down the belly, 
being very careful not to injure the eggs, which will be found 
in two sacks, one on either side of the backbone. 

Wipe the insides with a clean soft cloth; remove the fiber 
streaks from the roe, again being careful not to puncture 
the casing. The roe should be boiled 20 or 30 minutes before 
these fibers are removed and before the roe is planked or 
broiled. 


Although planked is the most popular way to serve this 
fish, very little appears in print, even from the earliest 
books, and what information is available is not too 
trustworthy. 

In early days the shad were nailed to the plank. This was 
to keep them from sliding off when the plank was propped 
up before the open fire. Today with modern stoves and 
even barbeques we can omit the nails, otherwise the pro- 
cedure of cooking planked shad remains about the same. 
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In selecting your plank we suggest you get one that will 
fit into your oven but be as large as possible to allow for 
different size fish, the planking of the roe, vegetables, and 
potatoes (as some prefer). 

If you buy the raw plank, oil it well with pure olive or 
corn oil. It should have at least two coats; more are even 
better. Allow sufficient time between applications to permit 
the oil to be absorbed by the wood. 

The importance of a good oil can not be too strongly 
stressed. A cheap rancid oil will impart an unpleasant flavor 
to your fish and spoil all your efforts. 

Heat the oven to 450 degrees and pre-heat the plank until 
it is thoroughly heated clear through. But be careful not to 
char or burn it. To prevent this, cover the top surface with 
a thick layer of salt, which you should brush off before 
starting to plank your shad. 

This should have been prepared by splitting down the 
back clear through.to the belly, but the skin should not have 
been cut on the belly side. The head and tail will have been 
removed; remove the entrails but be careful not to cut the 
roe sacks. Take these out, boil in salted water 20 or 30 
minutes, and wipe the inside of shad with a soft dry cloth. 
Butter the skin side, which should have been carefully 
scaled, and on the plank, add butter seasoned with salt and 
pepper. 

Place the split shad, skin side down, on the heated plank 
and put in oven as far away from flame as possible. Brush 
the inside of the shad with melted butter, season with salt 
and pepper and baste often with melted butter. Lower heat 
after 3-4 minutes. 

Cook for about 20 minutes, then remove from oven and 
place a ring of previously mashed potatoes all around it. 
Brush ring of potatoes with yolk of egg mixed with 2-3 
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tablespoons of milk and cook 6-8 minutes, at which time the 
potatoes should be a golden brown, and the fish should 
flake easily. Dot fish with butter, serve with hollandaise 
sauce, and green salad. For vegetables asparagus seems 
preferred. 

If you have decided to plank the roe with the shad, take 
the boiled roe and place on plank alongside shad, 6-8 
minutes should be enough to thoroughly heat it through. 
Remember it is already cooked. A little finely-chopped 
parsley sprinkled over the mashed potatoes adds to the 
taste and appearance. 

A good white wine is suggested with planked shad but in 
the Deep South (where the recipe is said to have originated) 
a whisky punch or mint julep is preferred. 

Good old Izaak Walton is supposed to have said of 
planked shad: “This dish of meat is too good for any but 
anglers, or very honest men.” 

Just how he knew about planked shad when the South 
“originated” it some time around the Civil War you'll have 
to figure out for yourself. 

Now if you think all this is a lot of trouble, you are right. 

So are many of the other recipes in this book, but long 
and careful cooking, with careful preparation with attention 
to even the smallest details, is important to the preparation 
of successful meals. 

If all this is too much work there always remains the 
supermarket with its frozen dinners, T.V. specials of 
embalmed food, for those who want them. 

Shad roe may be cooked in many ways, and can be pur- 
chased separately in market for those who do not want the 
fish. 

Broiled with bacon is a favorite. 

Be sure the skin is not broken, or eggs will burst out 
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while you are cooking them. Parboil as directed; add a table- 
spoon of cider vinegar to each quart of water, if you like. 
Plunge eggs into cold water and let cool for about 5 minutes 
before you roll them in bread-crumbs, egg, and then bread- 
crumbs again. 

Shad roe with scrambled eggs is another popular dish, 
and “just plain broiled” is a dish favored by many. There are 
other methods but the above are the best because condi- 
ments, etc., spoil the delicate flavor. 


Shark 


If you depend on the fish markets for your piscatorial 
supply, you will not have much chance of securing shark for 
your table. In some of the larger cities boasting a China- 
town you can get shark fins, favored for soup, and a few 
other dishes. 

In some of the better markets you can purchase the wings 
of skates and rays but you will find it difficult to purchase 
the meat of any of the edible, and delicious, sharks; a sadly 
neglected source of food due tothe stupid prejudice of 
people who know nothing about sharks but assume they 
all spend most of their time eating human beings. 

If you live on either the Atlantic or Pacific Coast, and 
are an ocean fisherman, you will frequently encounter 
sharks of various kinds and sizes. You will catch skates and 
rays, most of them edible. 

Before the Pure Food Act stepped into the picture and 
made it illegal to sell fish under other than their true name, 
shark meat played an important part in the commercial 
fresh fish market. It was sold under many names, anything 
except that dreaded word shark. 
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The mind plays funny tricks; once while fishing in the 
Sea of Cortez we caught a fairly large maneater, the Great 
White Shark. I skinned out the jaws and before the crew 
could throw the carcass overboard the cook came out from 
the galley and cut off some steaks. For himself, he stated in 
broken English and very good Yaqui. I asked him to cook 
me some, and so did Charlie Rucker, who had organized the 
trip with me. 

The rest of the party, 12 in all, were out in small boats 
fishing. 

When they returned that night, tired and hungry, they sat 
down to a fish dinner and all remarked on the excellence of 
the fish. 

This was too much for Charlie who informed them they 
were eating the Great Death Shark, the White Shark. 

Without exception those 12 bold and brave adventurers 
pushed their plates away and ate no more of that meal! 
This in spite of the fact they had just been praising it as one 
of the most delicious fish we had yet had. Such is the power 
of an idea. 

Cafés and restaurants formerly served shark under vari- 
ous names, just as fish markets sold it for grayfish, halibut, 
swordfish, seabass, and many other species. 

After it had to be labeled with its true name, the market 
simply vanished. The same people who formerly eagerly 
bought and ate it now shuddered in horror at the thought. 

Some species of shark are better eating than others, but 
almost all of them are good. The bonito shark is better than 
marlin. Whenever we go marlin fishing we generally catch 
a bonito shark or two. We keep one for ourselves, and give 
our friends the marlin if we catch one. But this may make 
some of my friends unhappy: they’ve eaten many a 
“marlin” steak that was actually bonito shark. I’ve had more 
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than one tell me “That was the best marlin I ever had.” I 
did not spoil their pleasure by telling them they had been 
eating the hated shark. 


California Sheepshead 


This is a fish you will seldom find in markets unless you 
frequent the waterfront, where you may at times see it on 
sale. It is called a “trash” fish and many anglers throw it 
back when caught. This is too bad as it really is a fine food 
fish and once enjoyed a well-deserved popularity. 

Formerly it was sold under other names, as were many 
other fish. Then a law was passed requiring all fish to be 
called only by their correct names and the bottom dropped 
out of the fresh fish market, at least as far as several species 
were concerned. 

Shark, formerly.a big seller in the fresh fish market, 
simply died; you could not give it away to the same people 
who formerly bought large amounts under various other 
labels. The sheepshead met a similar fate. A rose by any 
other name may smell the same, but many fish, when called 
by their real name, become a drug on the market! 

The sheepshead belongs to the wrassie-fish family and is 
generally taken in or near kelp beds. It is a strikingly 
attractive fish, the male being marked with wide bands of 
black and bright red; the female is a delicate rose-pink all 
over. 

Both sexes have large canine-like teeth which do not add 
to the beauty of the fish. However, the teeth do serve it well 
in breaking up the shells of lobsters, crabs, and other 
crustacea, as well as enabling the sheepshead to get at the 
meat inside the protecting shells. 
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This almost exclusive shellfish diet gives the sheepshead 
a most unusual flavor, highly prized by epicures and 
gourmets. 

The sheepshead has a thick and very tough skin which 
must be removed before cooking as it has a very strong 
flavor of iodine, a flavor which does not penetrate the flesh 
unless the fish is cooked without skinning. 

The sheepshead is almost boneless, save for the backbone, 
and the flesh is firm and white. With head, skin, and fins 
removed, it may be cooked in many ways. In fact markets 
formerly sold it as rainbow bass or strawberry bass and it 
was cooked like any other bass! 

Because the fish feeds on lobsters (a compliment the 
lobster returns whenever it gets the chance, sheepshead 
being a favorite bait in lobster traps) it makes an excellent 
lobster substitute when properly prepared. 

To make a “lobster” salad of sheepshead that will fool 
even the experts, take your fish and remove head and tail; 
skin carefully and boil it in ocean (or salted) water to which 
has been added an onion, a carrot, sprig of parsley, some 
celery, a bayleaf (broken up), and some pepper corns. 

After bringing to a boil allow to simmer about 15 min- 
utes, then add 4 cup of fresh lemon juice. (If no lemon is 
available you may use vinegar, but lemon is far superior.) 

The lemon juice should be added just before the fish. 
Now, bring water to a boil, then reduce heat and simmer 
fish 15 minutes. Lift fish, whole, from water, place on 
platter, chill in refrigerator overnight (or longer). Then 
proceed to make your “lobster” salad exactly as you would 
if using real lobsters, breaking the sheepshead up into bite 
size pieces. 

A favorite method of ours is to use chopped celery and 
water cress in amounts equal to the “lobster.” Toss lightly. 
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For dressing take 1 cup of mayonnaise, $ cup chili sauce 
(or catsup), + cup of cream, salt to taste, and a dash of 
Spanish paprika. 
Pour over “lobster” but do not mix. Garnish with sliced 
hard-boiled eggs and a sprinkling of paprika over the top. 
You'll wonder how this fish ever got the label of 
trash fish! 


Shellfish 


Shellfish actually deserve a cook book all to themselves. 
Most cook books devote some space to the more popular 
species; lobsters, crabs, oysters, abalone, clams, mussels, 
cockles, and shrimp. 

We'll bypass these, save for a few favorite dishes which 
may be new to you, but we will delve a bit into some of the 
lesser-known but mighty fine kinds of shellfish, most of 
them available for the gathering. 

In Europe these mollusks are highly prized, and many . 
countries depend on them for a large part of their food 
supply. Here in America we ignore them, waste them 
shamefully. 

There are actually several thousand species of edible 
crustacea along the coast line of California from the 
Mexican border to Oregon, if I said how many thousand 
you would not believe it. 

These are figures from government sources, not the idle 
dream of a publicity writer. True, many of them are so small 
that it would hardly pay to harvest them, but many are large 
enough to be interesting to the average family, who would 
not mind cutting down the food budget. All of them will 
sustain life and aid the general health of those eating them. 
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Sometimes I find it hard to believe that people are really 
interested in reducing the cost of living, this despite the 
loud cries of anguish we hear every day, and read about in 
the papers. 

America neglects a source of food that is abundant, 
delicious, and very healthful. Any other country would 
pounce on these, welcome them, and utilize them. As a 
matter of fact all other nations use to the fullest their natural 
resources, something which we totally neglect to do. 

Our shellfish are a case in point. People living on both 
coasts buy their shellfish in the markets where it is readily 
available, and totally ignore a vast amount of excellent 
seafood, simply because it is not to be found on the shelves 
of the local supermarket. 

I am not refering now to the flood of “‘exotics” (chocolate 
coated ants, French fried worms, grasshoppers, bumble 
bees, etc., etc.), all of which are eaten in other countries. I 
do not suggest eating them, although I have eaten many 
strange things when in countries where they are served as 
- a matter of daily routine. 

Why do we throw up our hands in horror at the sugges- 
tion of eating octopus? Squid? The huge spider crab? Eels? 
Ocean snails and others? 

The next time you pay a fancy price for imported (from 
Japan) king crab stop and think: you are buying something 
you threw away in horror when you caught that spider 
crab on your fishing trip. 

Let’s take a look at snails, the ocean variety, that is. In 
Europe they are called periwinkles or whelks. They are 
highly prized as food and sold, both raw and cooked, in 
markets. 

Wash them in cold running water and brush to remove all 
sand and slime, then boil in seasoned or ocean water; about 
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5 minutes usually suffices. Remove from fire, drain and 
place in cold water until cool enough to handle. Remove 
meat from shell, a nut pick is the best tool I’ve found for 
this purpose. Cut off tough part end of meat which closes 
shell. 

Use in salads or eat in a variety of ways, season with salt, 
pepper, and melted butter. They may be eaten hot or cold 
and can be substituted for clams in many dishes. 

Prepared as are the French snails (escargots) they are 
especially good. 

Boil as above, remove from shell and clean shell 
thoroughly. You may use the whelk whole or run through 
grinder, we think the latter best; mince if you prefer. 

Make a paste of butter, a considerable quantity of good 
olive oil, chopped parsley to taste, and a small quantity of 
minced eschalots or small onions. Stuff the shells with the 
whelk-meat and close shell aperture with the paste, making 
a good-sized plug to seal the shell. In this manner the whelks 
may be kept for some time in the refrigerator, until wanted 
for cooking. Place shells over a hot fire for about 10 minutes. 
This literally broils the meat in the butter paste. Garnish 
with greens, and serve with a glass of good light wine. 

This same method may be employed with land snails and 
other snail-like creatures found in the oceans. 


Periwinkles are a very popular item, especially with the 
Japanese. 

They are abundant and may be gathered in tide pools and 
from the rocks at low water. You will probably have to 
pick them yourself as they are seldom found in markets. 

Boil either in ocean water, or salted fresh water, for 10 
minutes; allow to cool and remove from shell, using pointed 
stick or nut pick. Periwinkles taste very much like abalone. 
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The meat is also used in salads, seafood cocktails, or eaten 
right from the shell. 

The Japanese season them with Miso sauce, a sauce made 
from the soybean and rice. Use 2 tablespoons of miso, 2 
teaspoons of sugar, ? tablespoon of vinegar and ? table- 
spoon of water. Mix thoroughly and pour over warm meat. 

A variation is to omit the miso and use soya sauce, adding 
a dash of Accent (MSG). 


Limpits are also considered a delicacy. They are like a 
much smaller species of abalone. They cling to rocks and 
are protected by their single shell. Pry loose, you'll need a 
strong knife or small prybar for this, a screw driver will 
serve. Boil in salt or seasoned water for 10 minutes, after 
which they may be easily removed from the shell. Eat “‘as is” 
or use the sauces suggested for the periwinkle. 

On the Pacific Coast Morro Bay is a favorite spot for 
both periwinkle and limpits and this is one of the few places 
where they may be purchased, either in market at the water 
front or direct from Japanese as they are harvested. 


Chitons, an 8-shell creature, are eaten in Europe, but have 
not found favor here. Even in Europe it is said “only the 
poorer classes eat chiton.” 

Seaurchins are eaten raw by the Chinese; they are also 
cooked and turn red when cooked. 


The most reliable sources all agree that almost everything 
that comes from the ocean is not only edible but good for 
humans, many far better than other foods we daily consume. 

So the next time you wander along the shore and find 
some shellfish strange to you, or on a fishing trip catch an 
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unknown specimen, don’t throw it away, Take it home, cook 
it; you may be surprised at discovering a new taste treat, 

If in doubt about whether it might be fit to eat, by all 
means check up on your specimen, There are many reliable 
sources where you can obtain this information, In doing 
research for this book we checked with state, local, and 
national sources, and every one of them said that they did 
not know of a single poisonous species of shellfish found in 
our (California) waters, pointing out, however, that during 
certain seasons it was advisable to abstain from mussels, 
and, in some cases, certain clams. This is because of certain 
toxic qualities of the stomach content of both mussels and 
clams during a short period when, because of unduly warm 
water, they eat material that may cause illness. If the clams 
and mussels are taken from clear, cold water they will be 
edible, but if the water is contaminated or polluted do not 
sat any fish or shellfish taken in the area, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SHELLS 


In discussing various shellfish we have frequently men- 
tioned the importance of cooking in the shell and of using 
the shells, either whole or broken up, in certain dishes. 

Do this if you want to get the most flavor out of shellfish, 
This is a factor all too frequently not understood by the 
average cook, You can conduct a “do it yourself” test to 
prove this: simply take any shellfish that may be removed 
from the shell prior to cooking (clams, oysters, mussels, 
abalone, etc.) and cook them according to your favorite 
method, Now cook some of the same kind in the shells, or 
use broken shells as directed in certain recipes, then com- 
pare the taste of both, 
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Your palate will have to be very dead if you cannot 
instantly detect the difference. 

There are further, and equally important, uses to which 
many shells may be put in cooking. For example, they 
make excellent ramekins. (Some spell it “remequin,” but, no 
matter how you spell it, it means “a small baking dish hold- 
ing one portion.”) 

The large hard-shell clams, the California Pismo is best 
of them all, are ideal and especially good for making use 
of those cold left-overs. Follow your favorite method of 
using the left-overs, pack them in buttered or greased shells, 
cover with a sprinkling of bread crumbs, and heat in a hot 
oven; of course you can use uncooked fish in this manner. 

It is not necessary to use only clams, for example, in 
clam shells. Any kind of salt water fish may be used and 
will be improved by this method. Every kind of ocean fish 
appears to complement another ocean fish. Note the wide 
variety used in various dishes such as bouillabaisse, or 
ciopino. 

Therefore, the delicate flavor imparted by the clam, oyster, 
or abalone shell can do no harm, and may really improve 
your favorite dish. 

The shells of the small turtles are fine for this purpose 
and the huge shells of the big ocean turtles are used as 
general cooking utensils in some parts of the world. I can 
personally guarantee that they are excellent for all kinds 
of seafood. I would not suggest it for making beef stew, 
that is unless you like your beef stew fish or turtle flavored. 

Large clam shells, smaller turtle shells, and abalone shells 
make fine serving dishes for fish salads, etc. When used with 
cold foods they do not impart any flavor; they must be 
heated to cooking requirements. 

Some of the really huge oyster shells are especially good 
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for this and are tops for cooking. I can assure you that 
oysters baked in their half-shell (the deep side) are out of 
this world. For best results put the filled oyster shell in a 
bed of crushed rock salt, deep enough to insure the shell’s 
remaining upright. 

In many dishes broken up shrimp or lobster shell is used, 
in some cases powdered, both to give flavor and to add 
color. 

It is surprising how few cooks know the importance of 
shells in cooking. Try it, we think you’ll thank us for the 
suggestion. 


Shrimp 


Monotony is the Number One Deadly Sin committed, 
night after night, at the tables of thousands of homes. There 
is no excuse for this, because in America there is available, 
even to those of very limited incomes, a wide variety of 
food. Much of it can be had for the taking. Vegetables and 
greens can be gathered, and fish and game can be caught or 
shot. Failing this, one can still purchase almost anything 
desired at the supermarket or even the corner store. 

The recently-developed science of quick-freezing food has 
made formerly high-priced delicacies accessible to anyone 
taking the trouble to look for them. Even so, too many 
cooks rely on one or two ways of cooking most of the food 
they serve as staples the year round. 

No matter how much you like any food, you can get 
mighty tired of it, if it is always cooked the same way day 
after day. Yet, that same food cooked in a different manner 
can continue to tempt the appetite almost indefinitely. You 
may like boiled potatoes; but if you get them morning, noon, 
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and night, you soon tire of them and can even get to hate 
them. Yet, a meal without potatoes is almost unthink- 
able. Mashing, frying, hashed-browning, creaming, French 
frying, frying with onions, or sautéing them all help to 
vary the approach, so that you keep right on enjoying 
potatoes. 

It is the same with everything. Fish are especially subject 
to this rule, and the wise cook will find that if a different 
method of cooking is employed from time to time, the 
family will not tire of fish, even the same kind of fish. 

Most cookbooks honor a few fish with several recipes. 
The remainder of the fish are dismissed with a few, very 
few, recipes. The majority of these are often simply the 
same recipes with only the name of the fish changed. 

In going through what I consider one of the better fish 
cookbooks, I noticed that recipes given for 48 different kinds 
of fish called for baking 41 of the fish, broiling 38 of them, 
while only 18 fish rated boiling; 5 had creamed fish recipes; 
and, to me most amazing, only 6 were suggested for frying! 

The compilers of the book to which I refer, classed 41 out 
of the 48 fish covered by them, as good for baking. Only 
7 were rated in the non-baking class! 38 of them were con- 
sidered good for broiling, and 18 were okay to boil. 

I still consider this one of the better fish cookbooks, but 
I am at a loss to understand how they arrived at these 
figures. Of the recipes given every one of them is good. The 
point is, there are so many more good ways of cooking 
almost every one of the fish than were covered in the book. 

They give 5 recipes for cooking shrimp. In one file, alone, 
I have 79 carefully-selected recipes for shrimp, each of 
which has been selected for its excellence. With salmon, they 
do better, listing 34 recipes. ’'ve narrowed my choice down 
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to 55. Tuna only rate 6 recipes; whereas I have picked out 
45 that rate top consideration. 

To give all the tested recipes for all of the fish would 
require several volumes and serve little purpose. Actually, 
each fish deserves a volume all to itself, and even then it is 
doubtful if a complete coverage could be given. 

So, you will not be inflicted with 79 recipes for cooking 
shrimp; but here are a few special favorites, and perhaps 
some of them may be new to you. 


CHINESE SHRIMP BALLS 


2 lbs. fresh shrimp 4 cup finely-chopped 
3 tbs. cornstarch celery 

4 cup finely-chopped scallions 2 eggs 

14 tsp. shredded ginger (or) 1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. powdered ginger Dash of pepper 


Shell shrimp, clean, wash and dry (drain). Chop or grind 
shrimp finely in mixing bowl, and add all ingredients. Mix 
well. Take medium-size pot, fill half-deep with water, and 
bring to boil. Use a teaspoon and form balls of mixture and 
drop, one at a time, into boiling water. When balls float to 
surface, remove and cool. Use in combination with various 
vegetables or in salads. 

Note: Other fish may be used; flounder is especially 
popular with the Chinese. This mixture may be used for 
fish cakes, if desired. Many kinds of meat are also used to 
advantage in this recipe, pork being a favorite. 


A very popular recipe, basic for all fish or meat ball 
dishes, is to take: 
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1 tsp. shredded ginger (or) 8 cups cauliflower, 

4 tsp. powdered ginger salted and peppered 

1 tsp. gourmet powder (Accent) to taste 

2 tbsp. soy sauce 2 tbsp. cornstarch 

1 tsp. sugar 2 cups stock (or water) 


3 cupfuls meat or fish balls 


Note: In using stock, be sure to use fish-stock for shrimp 
or fish and meat-stock for all other dishes. 


Mix starch, gourmet powder, soy sauce, sugar, 4 cup of 
water, and set aside. Cut cauliflower in 14-inch pieces and 
parboil for 6 minutes. Drain. Place oil, salt, pepper, and 
ginger in hot skillet, add fish (meat) balls and cauliflower. 
Mix well and sauté for 3 minutes. Add stock; cover, and 
cook for 8 minutes. Add starch mixture and continue stir- 
ring until juice thickens smoothly. 

Tea is the only drink that should be served with Chinese 
dishes. The Chinese insist that it brings out the delicate 
flavor of their dishes, and they are absolutely correct. 


CHINESE SHRIMP BALLS: VARIATION 


Broccoli may be substituted for cauliflower if desired. 
Parboil the broccoli for 5 minutes. String beans are another 
popular substitute in this dish. Parboil the beans for 6 min- 
utes. If you like, you can use almost any vegetable with this 
basic recipe; and, by experimentation, you will come up 
with many new and excellent dishes. Just use your own 
good judgment, and be sure to cook and season properly. 

Soy sauce is a must in almost all Chinese dishes, as is 
gourmet powder. Gourmet powder is our standard Accent 
which, of course, is simply mono-sodium glutimate. It was 
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in use by the Chinese, and other Asiatic peoples, thousands 
of years before we “civilized” folk discovered it. 


Skate Wings 


Skate wings are considered a great delicacy and bring a 
high price in market. 

Take the wings of two skates (those obtained in market 
are usually small and will probably weigh 2 or 3 pounds). 
Blanch in boiling water to cover for about 3 minutes; 
remove wings, drain and peel (or scrape) off the tough 
outside hide (skin). 

Cut into size desired, place in about 4 cup of boiling ocean 
water (or salted fresh water), then add 4 cup of milk and 
bring to a boil. Remove from fire and let stand for about 
10 minutes. 

In the mean time take 2 tablespoons of Tarragon vinegar, 
one tablespoon of capers, one tablespoon of chopped 
parsley; mix well. Take 4 pound of good butter, brown 
until almost black, adding the above. 

Salt and pepper the skate wings, which should have been 
held on a hot platter, and pour this sauce over them. 

A variation: boil the skate wings as directed (after skin- 
ning), and add 1 sliced onion, a crushed Bayleaf, a few 
cloves, 4 a lemon; cut into pieces. 

Cook until tender, serve with vinaigrette sauce. Tartar 
sauce also goes well with this oddity. 

Note; if using skate you have caught, follow these direc- 
tions, cutting off as much meat from the wings as you need. 
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Squid are among the abundant but unappreciated fish, 
which are neglected by Americans but loved by most 
Europeans. All too often we are prone to relegate a fine 
food to the discard simply because we do not like its appear- 
ance, its name, or because of some silly Old Wive’s Tale 
connected with it. 

In this category are found snails, frog legs, turtles, octopi, 
sharks, skates, rays, and, of course, squid. 


BAKED SQUID 


Baked squid is one of the more popular ways of prepar- 
ing this mollusk. On the Pacific Coast, it is found in most 
markets and you can buy or catch your own, as the spirit 
moves you. 

Clean squid by splitting the belly and removing the quill, 
or backbone. Wash the squid, then dip in milk mixed with 
salt. Roll in bread crumbs until well-covered. Lay in a 
baking dish and dot with small pieces of butter. Bake in 
hot oven (450°F.) for not over ten minutes. Serve with 
curry sauce or Spanish sauce. 

To bake in this manner you will require 1 squid (more 
if they are small, and the smaller they are, the more tender), 
1 cup of milk, 1 tablespoonful of salt, 4 cup of bread crumbs 
and | tablespoon of butter. 


SAUTEED SQUID 


This method requires about 20 minutes. Timing is very 
important in cooking squid. They should never be over- 
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cooked, and the best way to make sure they are not is to 
test them with a fork. When they are tender, they are done, 
and the time will vary with the size and age of the squid. 

For a dinner serving 4, 2 pounds of squid should be 
sufficient. Cut the squid, after cleaning and removing quill, 
into about 3-inch pieces. They should be washed, then wiped 
with a damp cloth. Set one side and prepare the following: 

Melt }—} pound butter in iron frying pan. This should 
be a pan reserved exclusively for cooking fish. Add a clove 
of minced garlic, a tablespoon of finely-chopped parsley; 
salt and pepper to taste (4 teaspoon of salt, and $ teaspoon 
of pepper should be about right). Add a pinch of cayenne 
and a little oregano, along with 4 cup of good dry white 
wine. Sauté this mixture gently until the golden brown 
garlic tells you it is time for the squid, which should brown 
before the wine is added. Cover and simmer gently until 
squid is tender (8 to 10 minutes), but be sure not to over- 
cook. Serving dishes should be pre-heated and the squid 
should be served hot, on freshly-buttered toast. A good 
green salad, some French bread, and a good table wine 
(white) completes the meal. 

There are a number of other good sauces which may be 
used with squid. Curry, Spanish, and West Indies sauces 
all lend themselves to excellent squid dishes, and squid is 
tops in bouillabaisse and ciopino. 

Squid is excellent broiled with butter. A dash of rosemary 
brings out the flavor, as does a tart sauce. 

Squid may be fried the same as any other fish. Best, if 
you use butter or olive oil; and, remember, no matter which 
way you cook squid, do not overcook them. 

Unlike many other species of fish, squid appear to have 
very few recipes for their cooking. It is a fish with a very 
delicate flavor, quite rich, and we suggest you try it as a 
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pet recipes. 


ITALIAN METHOD 


Cut head from body, split body, and remove insides; 
throw into salt water. Cut off tentacles just above eyes. With 
stiff brush, scrub until all discs are removed from suction 
cups. As each tentacle is cleaned, place in salted water and 
let it remain 15 to 20 minutes. Drain, roll in salted flour, 
and drop in hot deep fat; fry until brown (about 6 to 8 
minutes). Garnish with lemon and parsley, and serve. This 
Italian Method is usually served with red wine. It is excep- 
tionally delicious. The squid have an unusual flavor, some- 
what like abalone. 


BAKED SQUID 


from: 500 Ways to Prepare California Sea Foods, 
Calif. Dept. of Fish and Game. 


Prepare by splitting belly and removing backbone (a quill 
which is the shell). Take one cupful of sweet milk and add 
one tablespoonful of salt. Dip the fish in the salted milk. 
Put bread crumbs on a plate and lay the fish on top of the 
crumbs after they have been dipped in the milk. Roll in 
the crumbs until they are well covered. Place in a greased 
baking pan, sprinkle the fish with small bits of butter and 
place in a hot oven for ten minutes. Remove to hot platter 


and serve. 
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Delicious broiled with butter and a dash of rosemary. 

To improve flavor of squid, serve with a tart wine or 
sauce. 

Important . . . Do not overcook squid. 


SQUID BOURGEOISE SAUTEED 


2 Ibs. squid 1 tbs. chopped parsley 
4 lb. butter 1 tsp. salt 
1 clove garlic, minced $4 tsp. pepper 

Pinch of cayenne Buttered toast 


4 cup rhine wine 


Cut cleaned squid into 2-inch cubes, and wipe with damp 
cloth. Melt butter in saucepan over medium flame, then add 
garlic, cayenne, parsley, salt, and pepper. Gently sauté 3 
minutes, or until garlic is golden brown; add squid cubes, 
and brown lightly 3 minutes. Add rhine wine, and simmer 
gently 8 minutes or until squid are done, but: do not over- 
cook. Serve piping hot over buttered toast on preheated 
plate. Time required: 20 minutes. Serves 4 to 6. 


Totuava 


Totuava is a huge fish, close relative of the California 
white seabass, which is no bass at all but a member of the 
croaker family and closely related to the Atlantic weakfish. 

If all this confuses you, just wait until you encounter other 
piscatorial species whose names are even more confusing. 

What makes the totuava unique is that it is found only 
in the Gulf of California (more properly called the Sea of 
Cortez). Principal landings by sportsmen have been at San 
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Felipe and at points a short distance below this Baja 
California port. Another good area is Punta Penasco on 
the Sonora (mainland side) of Mexico. Commercially the 
heaviest catches are made in the area around Tiburon 
Island. Though the totuava is heavily fished by the Mexican 
fishermen, as well as by the Seri and Yaqui Indians, it 
seldom finds its way into the Los Angeles fish markets, and 
I have never known of its being available elsewhere. 

During the seasonal run considerable amounts are 
trucked into Arizona towns where this delicious fish is 
highly prized. 


TOTUAVA SAN FELIPE 
(kindly furnished us by Connie Payne) 


1 to 14 lbs. totuava (white meat only) 
14 cups water 
4 cup white wine 
Juice of 1 lemon 
2 cups rich cream sauce 
2 bunches spinach, cooked and drained 
4 cup grated cheddar cheese 
2 hard boiled eggs 
salt and pepper 


Cut fish in serving pieces, place in shallow casserole. 
Cover with water, add wine and lemon juice. Cover and 
boil for 5 minutes, or until stock is reduced to 4 cup. 
Remove from fire. 

Place sauce in small cream pan, add fish broth, onions, 
cheese, salt, and pepper. Boil. 

Place spinach in buttered casserole. Top with sliced eggs. 
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Arrange fish on top. Pour cream sauce over all. Top with 
cracker crumbs, more grated cheese, and paprika. 

Bake at 400 degrees until golden brown. 

Carrots and string beans may be used, but be sure to 
omit eggs. 


TOTUAVA JCD 


Cut thick steak, 1 to 14 inches; skin carefully to avoid 
all scales. Cut into good sized serving pieces. 

Pour 4 inch of good oil (olive or corn) in thick heavy iron 
cooking pan. Bring to sizzling heat, cooking several cloves 
of minced garlic until they are brown; remove garlic. | 

Salt fish well and roll in mixture of 4 each flour, yellow 
corn meal, and cracker crumbs, | heaping teaspoon salt, 
4 teaspoon ground fresh black pepper, 1 heaping teaspoon 
paprika. 

Drop fish in oil, brown and turn once to brown other 
side; reduce heat and cook over slow fire in covered pan; 
cook until fish flakes easily. 

Serve with slices of lemon and fresh green salad. 


TOTUAVA SALAD 


Any totuava left over can be made into an excellent salad. 

Cooked fish must be kept cold but not frozen; all ingredi- 
ents in this recipe should be well-chilled before using. 

Flake cold fish into bite size pieces; shred lettuce, cut up 
young green onions, being sure to include some of the green 
tops. Cut tomatoes into small pieces, also hard boiled eggs, 
juice of lemon, mayonnaise. 

Add fish, mix thoroughly, and serve with cold beer or 
white wine. 
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Amount of various ingredients here depend upon the 
amount of cold left-over fish you have or the number of 
persons to be served. 

Other coarse white meat fish can be substituted for 
totuava (white seabass, giant black sea bass, halibut, and 
any of the tunas). 


Trout 


Brook trout, the “little brother of the salmon,” are 
among the world’s most prized epicurean delicacies. Too 
few people have ever eaten the brook trout at its best: 
freshly-caught in clear, cold mountain water and kept alive 
until the very instant of cooking. Some of the better 
restaurants have, from time to time, kept a tank of circulat- 
ing water in which trout were kept alive. The customer 
picked out the fish he desired and it was netted before his 
eyes, transported to the kitchen, and cooked. Good, but not 
as good as the real thing, because the trout you selected 
was hatchery-raised, fed on liver, and kept alive in anything 
but a mountain stream. Yet, it was far better than the trout 
you bought in market, for trout, while fully protected and 
not an “on sale” fish, can be bought if raised in a 
commercial hatchery. 

Trout, perhaps more than any other fish, lose flavor in 
direct proportion to the time they have out of their native 
element. To enjoy trout at their very best, you should eat 
them as my wife and I often have. Let’s take a typical 
example: 

Mary and I were fishing on the Rogue River and had 
access to a large pool which we fished from a canoe up 
near the falls. As we caught the trout, I live-strung them 
and let them swim on the stringer over-side, none the worse 
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for their experience. This way of keeping fish is now 
illegal in some states. 

When the pangs of hunger became too strong to resist, 
I pulled the canoe up on shore, built a fire, Indian fashion 
(flame in the center—twigs pointing out like spokes of a 
wheel, so as to be pushed in as they were burned). I had 
taken along an iron skillet, fork, turner, some bacon squares 
(most flavorful of all bacon), salt, pepper, flour, a few 
potatoes, coffee, and some bread. 

With the fire having attained the proper heat, I asked 
Mary to fry some bacon while I killed the trout, cleaned 
them, wiped them (never wash them inside—it ruins the 
delicate flavor), and put them into the pan. As she fried 
them, I made plates from the bark of a fallen white birch 
tree, and obtained some water cress with which to cover the 
plates. The trout, crisply-cooked to a golden brown were 
ceremoniously placed on the water cress-covered plates, and 
garnished with strips of bacon, some fried potatoes, and 
camp toast. Mary swears to this day she has never tasted 
such delicious trout. 

Perhaps the fact that this was our honeymoon had some- 
thing to do with it, but if the Good Lord ever gives you the 
opportunity to enjoy this feast, miss anything, anything, 
except those trout, cooked and eaten under ideal conditions. 

Cookbooks are full of recipes for cooking trout. Most 
of them call for spices, condiments, and flavoring—excus- 
able if your trout is long-dead, frozen, or purchased at a 
market. As we pointed out, a trout loses flavor out of the 
water; the longer it is dead, the less it tastes like a trout. 

If you catch your own trout and are unable to keep them 
alive until ready for the pan, kill them immediately. A 
simple and painless process is, to place your thumb inside 
the fish’s mouth, your index finger on top of the head. Bear 
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upward with your thumb, downward with your finger, and 
you snap the spinal column of the fish; result: instant death 
and no struggle on the part of the fish. 

Now, place the trout in your creel, which should have 
been half-filled with water cress or grass, well-dampened. 
Cover the fish with more grass or cress and keep moistened, 
and always be sure that your creel is never left in the sun- 
light. Keep it in the shade, and as cool as possible. 


Turtle 
GREEN TURTLE SOUP 


Cut off head and hang turtle for 4-5 hours with neck 
down to allow complete bleeding. Separate the upper and 
lower shells and carefully remove the entrails whole, which 
discard. Remove claws and cut up meat, saving any not 
required for the soup for entrées. 

Clean and boil legs in water, using just enough to cover 
them, until shells of the claws loosen and can be removed. 
Place in cold water for 2—3 minutes. Drain. Meat for soup 
should be cut into small pieces and put into about 2 quarts 
of soup stock (meat) together with a bunch of sweet herbs, 
a sliced onion, pepper, and salt. Cook slowly for 3 hours. 
Remove from fire and strain; return to stove and thicken 
with a little browned flour and water made into a paste. 
Simmer for 4 hour and add the green fat, which should have 
been cut into lumps of about ?-inch square; add a few force- 
meat balls, or, if there were eggs in the turtle, use them. 
The eggs should have been cooked by themselves for 3-4 
hours. Add the juice of a lemon, a glass of sherry, or 
Madeira wine, and the soup is ready to serve. If live turtle, 
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which is by far the better, cannot be procured, use canned 
turtle. 

The modern cook trying this recipe for the first time 
(and this applies to many, many more in this book) will 
find it somewhat confusing because the recipes are old. 
Some of them very old, indeed, and the good folk who set 
them down in the dim past, gave us credit for some imagina- 
tion and a certain amount of knowledge. They did not 
bother with such mundane things as measurements; a bunch 
of this, a pinch of that and a dab of butter sufficed. Cooking 
was done on wood stoves; “City folk” might be so effete as 
to have coal, but a lot of people still depended on the open 
fireplace. Temperatures? Nobody ever heard of such trifles. 
You moved the pot or pan from a hot spot on the stove to a 
cooler one, or put it nearer or farther away from the flame; 
you got a good bed of coals and were mighty particular in 
the kind of wood you used. As my wife says, you really had 
to be a cook in those days. 

Perhaps it is just a nostalgic memory, but we still believe 
those grand dishes cannot be surpassed with all of modern 
science’s perfection. . . . It may be this that accounts for 
the outdoor barbecue’s wave of popularity. We are trying to 
recapture some of the real home-cooking of the days of 
our forefathers. 

Here is another very old recipe for green turtle soup 
which contains some valuable suggestions, points that have 
been lost somewhere along the way as we have come down 
through the years. Try it, it is delicious. 


GREEN TURTLE SOUP: VARIATION 


The day before you intend to use the soup, kill a 10 
pound turtle by cutting off the head with a very sharp knife. 
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Hang the turtle up by the tail, that it may properly bleed. 
Separate the upper from the lower shell, being careful not 
to cut the gall bladder. Cut the meat from the breast in 
slices; remove the gall and the entrails and throw them away. 
Separate the fins as near the shell as possible, and abstract 
the green fat, which save with the white meat in a separate 
dish. Put the upper and lower shells in a large kettle; put 
over sufficient cold water to cover (4 quarts); simmer gently 
until you can easily remove the bones. Scrape all the gelatin 
adhering to the shell and save it in a separate dish. Put into 
the soup kettle the head, fins, liver, lights, heart, and all 
the flesh, $ pound of lean ham, 10 whole cloves, 2 bay 
leaves, a bunch of potherbs, an onion sliced, and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of parsley. Cover with the liquor in which the 
shells were boiled, and simmer gently until the meat is 
thoroughly done. Strain the mixture through a fine sieve; 
stand it on the side of the stove while you cut the meat into 
1 inch squares. Put into a separate saucepan 4 ounces of 
butter; add an onion, chopped fine, cook until tender, and 
then add | pint of Madeira, and bring slowly to simmering 
point. Now add 4 tablespoonfuls of browned flour, and the 
liquor that has been strained from the other materials; skim, 
then add fat, the gelatin, and the meat and a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs, chopped fine. At serving time, add the juice of 
a dozen green limes and a teaspoonful of cayenne. Warm 
gently, add wine and serve. 


I defy you to find any prepared green turtle soup on the 
market that can equal this recipe, no matter what price 
you pay. I also call your attention to the way the cook made 
use of all the turtle except the gall and entrails. The shells, 
being boiled, imparted that special flavor; the gelatin is 
used, and the feet and head helped flavor the stock. Nothing 
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was overlooked. Most good cooks know that cooking the 
shells with clams, oysters, lobsters, shrimps, etc. add materi- 
ally to the flavor. It is much the same as cooking potatoes 
with the skins on, rather than peeling them before cooking. 
Much of the flavor and most of the vitamins are in the skin 
(covering) of our vegetables. In fact, this is true of all food, 
and especially fish. 


SNAPPER SOUP (SNAPPING TURTLE) 


Secure one good-sized snapper, which kill precisely the 
same as the green turtle. It must be killed the day before it 
is to be cooked. After the snapper has been thoroughly 
bled, wash it well in cold water; throw it into boiling water, 
and boil 15 minutes. Take it from the water, separate the 
upper and under shells carefully, keeping your knife close 
to the shell, and remove the meat, entirely. Open carefully, 
remove the bladder and intestines. Cut the gall carefully 
from the liver. Break the shell, put it in the bottom of the 
soup kettle, place on top the meat, cover with 2 quarts of 
boiling water; add 2 bay leaves, 1 onion sliced, 4 cloves, a 
few whole peppercorns, or a saltspoonful of white pepper. 
Cover and simmer gently for 14 hours, or until the meat is 
tender. Remove the nicest pieces of the meat, and put them 
aside for stewed snapper. Cut the remaining meat into dice, 
using half the liver. Strain the soup. Rub together 1 table- 
spoonful of butter and 1 of flour. Add the soup, stir until 
boiling, and add a teaspoonful of Kitchen Bouquet, a drop 
of Tobasco, a level teaspoonful of salt, and the meat. Cut 
into slices 2 hard-boiled eggs and half a lemon. Put these 
into the tureen with 6 tablespoonfuls of Madeira or sherry; 
pour over the soup and serve. 
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The date of this recipe, located in an old scrapbook, is 
over 60 years ago. I have used this many times in camp and, 
it is always pronounced “as good as” Terrapin Maryland, 
and even the gourmet cannot tell the difference. 

Cut flesh of snapping turtle into small bits. Put 4 pound 
of fresh butter into pan and melt until it-starts to bubble. 
Add turtle flesh and sprinkle with salt. Add approximately 
1 pint of good sherry. Allow to boil down until nearly 
evaporated. Add the yolks of 8 eggs, diluted with a pint of 
fresh cream, a little more salt, a dash of paprika and a large 
lump of fresh butter. Stir steadily without boiling, but keep 
over the fire until thickened to the consistency of a good 
Newburg stew. Serve immediately with slice of lemon to 
each portion. 


SNAPPER RAGOUT 


This recipe is from the same scrapbook, and a favorite 
camp dish when I am fortunate enough to get into “snapper 
country.” 

Take one snapping turtle of about 8 pounds. Keep it in 
cold clean water overnight. Take a wash-boiler (or any 
boiler large enough to accommodate the turtle). Half-fill with 
water and bring to a boil. Drop the turtle in and boil for 
4 hour. 

Remove the nails, scales, and all rough outer skin. 
Separate the lower from the upper shell; take out entrails; 
save the liver; cut off the gall bag without breaking; then, 
divide the flesh into neat pieces; put into stew pan and cover 
with clean beef broth; season with teaspoonful of mixed, 
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dry herbs, a blade of mace, six peppercorns (broken) and 
the grated-rind of half a lemon. 

Simmer on the back of the range for three hours. Add a 
gill of sherry and serve. Provide extra sherry for those 
desiring a full flavor; also add salt and paprika. 


YAQUI TURTLE 


You may never have the chance to enjoy this but if you 
ever fish, hunt, or explore in and around the Sea of Cortez 
you will, sooner or later, encounter one of the turtle boats. 
Manned by Yaqui Indians, or Mexicans, these strange boats 
will be filled with live turtles, caught and being kept until 
they can be taken to port and shipped to market. 

Turtle is the mainstay of these fishermen and they cook 
the meat in the shell of the turtle, a durable and very effec- 
tive stewpan. 

There is no fancy business about preparing the turtle 
here. They kill the turtle, drink the blood (highly prized for 
its believed aphrodisiacal properties) and cook the meat in 
the shell. 

Not just any old shell; each shell is believed to have some- 
thing special and is highly prized. In fact I tried to buy a 
huge one, burned and blackened, but the crew refused to 
part with it, even though I offered more than their catch 
would bring. 

Inside the upper shell (carapace) is a thin membrane and 
under this considerable meat, called the tenderloin. This 
you get, of course, when you boil the shells as in previous 
recipes. Not so with my friends the Yaquis; they cut this 
out, and cook it as something special, which it is. 

Now the shell is put directly on the fire, turtle cooked, 
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and, I may add, I have never tasted a more delicious dish. 

It is literally cooked in its own juice, seasoned with native 
spices, chili, salt, pepper, and whatever they may happen to 
have aboard. The Yaquis believe the longer the shell is used 
in cooking the more flavor it imparts. 

Which is why the skipper would cheerfully sell me any 
turtle in his catch for $1.00 American (worth over 13 
Mexican pesos) but refused $25.00 American for that shell! 


Unusual But Good 


A friend remarked that the trouble with fish is the deadly 
sameness. His contention, and not without justice, was that 
no matter what you order, it all tastes the same. 

In a great many eating places this, unfortunately, is all 
too true. The average cook seems to have little imagination, 
and prepares most fish the same way. The same method 
of cooking, the same seasonings, and the same sauces are 
bound to result in a similarity in the end product. 

This regrettable situation is due to a variety of causes. 
In the first place, the choice of fish available in market is 
generally limited, and the average eating place has the same 
dull monotony of menu. Wander from café to café and you 
will find the same items offered: halibut, cod, sea bass, 
shrimp. To make matters worse, they will all be cooked 
the same way: fried. This seems to be the only way many 
chefs know how to cook fish. The use of “know” is unfortu- 
nate, because most cooks do not know how to fry fish. The 
idea seems to be to slap the luckless fish in a frying pan, 
and to cook it until it is so dry that it rattles around on the 
plate. Then, they put a slice of anemic lemon on it, perhaps 
a sprig of parsley, a dollop of something they fondly 
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imagine is tartar sauce, add a dab of mashed potatoes and 
call it a day. 

The wonder is not that so few people eat fish in restau- 
rants, but that anyone eats fish anywhere except at home, 
or in the very few places which specialize in sea food, most 
of which do a mighty fine job of preparing seafood. 

The success of these relatively few sea food eating places 
proves there is a public demand, and it seems strange there 
are not more of such establishments. Perhaps it is because 
so few people really know how to prepare and cook fish and 
shellfish. 

In an old scrapbook containing treasured recipes, I ran 
across a yellowed clipping, source unknown, which tells a 
great truth: “It takes more care and skill to cook shellfish 
and fish than to cook many cuts of meat.” That is the 
whole story. 

Even the ordinary, everyday fish, can be made attractive 
and appetizing if only a little thought is given to its prepara- 
tion and cooking. 

In the sections devoted to each of the fish and shellfish, 
we have tried to include at least one, and sometimes several, 
off-beat recipes that will help lift that particular fish out 
of the monotony of the most deadly of all cooking sins, 
sameness. 

In these days of the Great Atomic Attack Scare, I suppose 
it is a wonderful thing to have so many canned and pre- 
served foods and drinks requiring nothing more than a can 
opener, and a butane “stove” (in case the gas and electric 
power are blown to hell). You can buy just about anything 
and everything pre-cooked and, when heated, ready to eat, 
these days. 

Quick-frozen meals of all kinds are available, but are a 
hazard, should the power go off and your deep-freeze stop 
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functioning. Better stick to what our British cousins refer 
to as tinned goods. They, at least, do not have to be kept 
frozen and will not spoil. But this “blessing” of already pre- 
pared foods is not un-mixed. Perhaps the fault is mine. I 
find most of this edible enough and quite able to keep me 
alive, but I find it strangely lacking in tastiness. 

The other day I bought some frozen fish widely adver- 
tized as being fresh from the ocean, perfectly cooked, and 
ready to eat. No fuss, no bother, just heat and eat. There 
were rows of “Perch,” “Sole,” “Whitefish,” etc. I purchased 
one each of the perch, sole, and whitefish and, Oh yes, some 
ready-cooked fish-sticks. 

Following directions, we tried, first, the perch. It tasted 
more like sawdust than anything else I can think of. It may 
have been perch, it could have been anything. The flesh 
resembled cod or shark meat. Giving up on the perch we 
tried the sole, surely of distinctive enough flavor to be worth 
gambling on. Aside from the label, there was no difference 
in contents or taste. It, definitely, was not sole. The whitefish 
proved to be exactly like its predecessors, so all three were 
put out for the numerous cats which have adopted us since 
they discovered we are a fish-eating family. 

Being bird-lovers, we have no special fondness for cats, 
but my wife is kind-hearted and cannot resist the pitiful 
meowing of the feline tribe which seems instinctively to 
know when we have fish. The cats, I suppose, serve a useful 
purpose. At least they consume the remains of the fish and, 
feeding them cuts down on their unearthly yowling. 

Frozen fish is good, best if one cannot be positive of 
getting strictly fresh fish from the market. This is not always 
the fault of store owners, especially if the stores are located 
at considerable distance from the source of supply. But, so 
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far as we are concerned, the pre-cooked fish are safe from 
our marauding hands. Certain varieties of canned fish are 
excellent and we would not be without them. 

We can a great deal of our own fish and are conceited 
enough to agree with our friends, who assure us it is far 
superior to anything they can buy in market. This home- 
canned fish is put up during the runs of some species that 
are strictly seasonal, which allows us to enjoy them the 
year around. But, when it is possible to secure them, we 
prefer fresh fish, the fresher the better, to fish in any 
other form. 


BAKED FISH IN CORN HUSKS 


Remove corn from husks, being sure not to tear husks 
from stem. This leaves only one end of husks to tie up. 
Clean fish, any fish suitable for baking will be good this 
way. Remove head but do not scale or skin. Salt corn husks 
liberally inside and out. 

Small fish, just the right size to fit inside the corn husks 
are ideal, but fillets may be cut to size. Wipe the fish dry 
and place inside husk where the ear of corn was. Wrap as 
tightly as possible, tie open end. Lay your “ears of corn” 
in a roasting pan to soak and pour in 3 or more cups of 
water. Amount of water required will depend on the num- 
ber of fish being baked and the size of the pan. Remove and 
drain. 

Bake in very hot oven, 500 degrees, for 15 or 20 minutes, 
basting frequently. Remove and serve in corn husks. 

An addition may be made by placing a thin strip of bacon 
in the belly cavity of the fish. 

This dish gives an outdoor tang to indoor cooking. If 
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desired, fish can be cooked over bed of coals or in large 
iron skillet with tight-fitting lid. 
Good strong coffee or cold beer fits into this picture. 


UNCOOKED FISH 


The average person throws up his or her hands in horror 
at the mere mention of eating raw fish. Just why this should 
be Dll never know, because those same people will enjoy 
a plate of oysters or Little Neck clams on the half-shell, just 
as much as they like oysters and clams cocked in a variety 
of ways. 

But raw fish is another story, and a very silly one. As a 
matter of fact, everybody ate all foods without cooking for 
a mighty long time, actually, until someone accidentally dis- 
covered the art of cooking. Charles Lamb covered that in his 
famous “Dissertation on Roast Pig.” 

Health experts tell us that we would be better off if we 
ate much of our food in its natural state, raw, if you can 
stand the word. We do know that overcooking not only 
destroys the fine flavor of many meats, fowl, fish, and 
vegetables, but also robs them of their food value. We 
cook away more than we receive in vitamin pills, made from 
some of these same foods we have cooked to death. 

If you ever have a chance to eat Sashimi by all means 
try it. It is raw tuna prepared by marinating over night in 
soy sauce, and it is delicious and very nourishing. Bluefin 
tuna is the best and it should be sliced very thin and cut into 
small, bite-size pieces. It is a favorite dish with the Japanese. 

Another method of preparing raw tuna that the Japanese 
favor is, to cut the tuna into small slices, quite thin, then 
into small squares. The tuna is then rubbed with salt, and 
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allowed to stand a few minutes (5 is long enough). Then 
the tuna is soaked in a sauce made of a cup of soy sauce 
to which two tablespoonfuls of grated fresh horse-radish 
has been added, and well-mixed. In some cases the tuna is 
simply dipped into the sauce and then eaten. Either way, it 
is an excellent appetizer. 


BROILED SPANISH FISH HUBBLE 


Take 2 small to medium-sized fish: bass, any of the rock 
fish family, or carp, will do nicely. Clean and scale, score on 
both sides, making 4 or 5 cuts. Salt and pepper so that 
seasoning penetrates all cuts. Lay a mint leaf (fresh is best) 
in each cut, and 2 or 3 mint leaves in the belly of the fish. 

Grease broiler and broil fish under hot fire, 400 to 450°. 
Baste with sauce. Fish may be split if too large. 


BASTING SAUCE 


4 sections of garlic 
2 teaspoons of chopped parsley 
1 large tomato 

salt and pepper to taste 


Cut garlic fine and crush. Add parsley and tomato cut 
fine. Crush all ingredients, adding salt and pepper, add olive 
oil and mix well. 

This sauce may also be used on steaks and fish cooked 
in various ways, where sauce is suggested. 
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BAKED STUFFED FISH WITH DILL DRESSING 
AND HOT TOMATO SAUCE 
(HUBBLE) 


Select fish of about 3 pounds, clean and scale. Stuff with 
dressing made of: 


cups of bread crumbs 

teaspoon of salt 

teaspoon pepper 

tablespoonfuls of minced onions 

cup of butter 

tablespoonfuls of dill pickle, chopped 
tablespoonfuls chopped parsley 
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Mix the bread crumbs with seasoning and onion. Add 
butter slowly and toss dressing with fork to mix. Then add 
the chopped dill pickle and parsley. Heat one can of con- 
densed tomato soup and put four tablespoons over each 
portion of fish. 


Whale 


Although the average fisherman is not likely to catch a 
whale, it is quite possible to buy whale meat in market and 
Id like to add that it is delicious. 

I was fortunate in getting my first whale meat from a 
skipper friend whom I was visiting on his whaler, moored 
off Malibu. One of the killer boats had just brought in a 
young whale, and this is important because the older whales, 
while quite edible, are not nearly so good as the younger 


ones. 
My friend had a generous portion sliced off and wrapped 
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up for me. I took it home that evening, after having par- 
taken of some as a guest of the Captain. 

He loaded me down with instructions regarding prepara- 
tion and cooking of the cetacean, which I am passing along 
to those hardy souls who may be tempted to try it. At the 
very least it will make a real conversation piece. If you are 
lucky enough to get a cut from a young one you will be in 
for a treat. Meat from the older whales is no different than 
meat from an old beef. 

Whale meat very much resembles beef; it is red in color, 
looks just like a steak or roast, but has a vastly different 
taste. It should be cooked exactly as you would cook your 
steak or roast; if you like your meat well-done, cook your 
whale meat that way, but you'll lose most of the goodness, 
just as you do with well-done meat. 

Cut your steaks 14-2 inches thick, broil or sear on both 
sides in hot fat, and fry or broil exactly as though cooking 
prime beef. Sear on both sides to keep the flavor in, lower 
the heat, and cook to the desired point. 

If you buy your whale meat in the market (many markets 
now carry it) you are on your own; it may be young and 
tender or old and tough. If in doubt cut off a small piece 
and cook it. If it is tough, cook it as you would any beef; 
pressure cook, make a stew, pot roast, etc. Remember it is 
a mammal and can be cooked the same as any other red- 
blooded meat. 

You can buy it cut as steaks or buy a large piece suitable 
for a roast, in which event you can cut steaks off it to suit 
yourself. There is no bone in whale meat; it is all solid meat. 

The “whale bone” is simply a horny substance growing 
in the upper jaw of certain whales, not found except in the 
head. When you get whale meat you get all meat; there is 
no waste. 
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This is one “fish,” which being a mammal, you do not 
need to worry about overcooking (as with stews, pot roasts, 
etc.), but the steaks and roasts are much better when cooked 
rare or medium done. 

The Long Island method calls for a 3 or 4 pound whale 
steak, a few cloves of garlic, salt and pepp2r, about 4 cup 
of olive or corn oil, a couple of onions and a bayleaf. 

Wash the meat to remove blood; dry, and rub with 
garlic. Stick a couple of cloves into the meat, one on 
each side. 

Sear the meat on each side in sizzling hot oil, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, add the onions, and about a pint of 
boiling water. Let simmer about 2 hours, or until tender, 
being careful to keep the steak tightly covered during the 
process. A Dutch oven is ideal for this purpose. 

Serve on a hot plate, use p!enty of sauce (thickened with 
flour) made from the pan gravy. 

Use any vegetable you like, the same as you would serve 
with roast beef. 

Whale meat has a flavor all its own; a tangy, slightly sour 
taste that gourmets find especially p!easing. Except for this 
flavor it is exactly like fine beef. Unlike other meats the 
flavor does not evaporate, even if overcooked. 
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What Should I Serve with Fish? 


This question has perplexed just about everyone who has 
cooked some fish, and wonders about what vegetable, or 
what salad, should best complement the trout, bass, lobster, 
clams or oysters. Or perhaps it is baked albacore, special 
boiled barracuda, or those unique items such as octopus, 
squid, whelk, eels, mussels, limpits, abalone; the list is long. 

There is really no problem here, save that created by 
self-appointed authorities who have set themselves up as 
the gods of what is “right” and what is “wrong.” Their 
“rules” are sheer nonsense and followed only by those 
sheep-like people who are afraid of what others will think. 

Dare to be different, serve the best meals you are capable 
of cooking with whatever vegetables, salads, and wines you 
think goes best with them and you will become famous for 
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your gourmet meals, your exotic foods, and you will be 
the envy of the follow-the-leader group. 

Back in the effete East, Mrs. Van de Katzbenjaber writes 
of what is “right” in society. She says, pontifically, that only 
white wines may be served with fish dishes. She even 
specifies certain brands. Some unregenerate people have 
been known to insinuate that this was because of “‘payola.” 
Perish the thought! What if reduced circumstances have 
forced her to write a column for some paper and a book 
publisher has grabbed her up because this “Society Queen” 
is a guarantee of a big advance sale? Would she stoop to 
accepting money from some firm for recommending their 
product. She would. But don’t blame her too much; in most 
instances the book is ghost written and she never even 
sees it until an “authors copy” arrives. The ghost-writer is 
the one who gets the loot, plus being paid for writing her 
opus. 

Red wine happens to be excellent with certain dishes, 
beer cannot be topped for others, and when a recipe calls 
for sherry you may use Madeira or muscatel. 

A good general rule is still: red wines with red meats 
and white (light) wines with fowl and fish, but the fact 
remains that certain fish are best with red wines; this also 
applies to certain species of fowl. 

We have tried to indicate the type of wine (not the brand) 
with various recipes, but this is not a hard and fixed law; if 
you do not happen to have the kind of wine suggested, try 
what you have. You may be very pleasantly surprised and 
come up with a brand new idea that will make you famous. 

In the “Deep South,” I think it was ’Cajun country, I 
first discovered an unfailing rule for the serving of 
vegetables and salads for certain type foods: be guided by 
what is in season (growing) at the time. If it is to be gathered 
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or can be had in the fresh vegetable market, it will go well 
with whatever fish or game you have taken. You simply 
cannot go wrong if you follow this rule, but you may if you 
go off the deep end and purchase out-of-season exotics; 
they probably will not complement your fish, and may even 
spoil the whole meal. Nature still knows best. 

In spring, when trout taken from clear fast running 
mountain streams are at their best, you’ll find water cress, 
which makes a perfect combination with the fish. I would 
hardly advise serving turnips with trout, just as I do not 
like the idea of watercress with a boiled cod dinner. This 
should give you the overall picture. 

Whenever sherry is called for in a recipe, use a good 
brand. None of that cooking-sherry stuff. All you get out of 
any sherry (or other wine or liquor) used in cooking is the 
flavor. The alcoholic content evaporates, so relax: don’t 
worry about Aunt Susan or little Willie getting squiffed. As 
flavor is all we get out of using a wine, why use cheap, low- 
grade stuff with poor flavor? 

It took me a long time to discover this truth. One day, in 
the kitchen of a celebrated chef, I tasted some straight cook- 
ing sherry. Ugh! 

Well, I had the same brand of sherry in my kitchen, had 
used it right along. I promptly tried using my prized table 
sherry and found it made all the difference in the world. A 
great light dawned and soon my friends began to remark on 
the excellence of the food where sherry was used. No more 
cooking sherry. If that special concoction you are slaving 
over is not worth the slight cost of better sherry, or what- 
ever, it is not worth bothering about. 

The same rule applies to salads. Use the greens that are 
obtainable in your own garden or in the local market at that 
time of the year. You can’t go wrong if you follow this rule. 
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Our personal choice for the dressing is a simple one: 
good olive oil, wine, tarragon or apple cider vinegar, and 
a touch of garlic (rubbing the bowl with a clove is still the 
best idea). When it comes to seasonings, use your own judg- 
ment, but please go light on the condiments. 

There are a vast number of bottled salad dressings, most 
of them very good, but all too many of them totally destroy 
the delicate flavor of the dish you have worked so hard to 
perfect. 

Most of us have destroyed our taste buds by highly 
seasoned sauces, condiments, and exotic flavors. Try the 
simple salad dressing again and learn once more how good 
food can be. 

This advice, of course, applies to strictly fresh fish. If you 
have to use canned fish, frozen fish, or even market fish, the 
highly spiced sauces and seasonings may be a must. 


Bechmel Sauce Bruning 


Put | cut-up onion, | teaspoonful of thyme, 1 teaspoonful 
of marjoram, a little sprig of rosemary, and 8 crushed whole 
peppers into a saucepan, together with 3 tablespoonfuls of 
bacon-drippings or shortening. Cook this over a slow fire, 
stirring continuously so as not to let it brown, which should 
take about 5 minutes. Then add fish stock, bring to a boil 
again, and strain through a cloth or very fine sieve. 

To make the sauce, use | cupful of flour to each 4 cupfuls 
of liquid, this liquid to consist of 4 each, stock and canned 
milk. Blend the flour first with sufficient melted shortening 
to make a paste, then add the liquid gradually, stirring all 
the while. Cook thoroughly until flour is well done, season 
with salt, cayenne pepper, pinch of ginger, and some 
chopped parsley. 
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This sauce can be used in many ways, and once you have 
made the base, or stock, you can keep it on hand for some 
time and with very little work have a fancy sauce for your 
fish. It is good with any fish, shellfish, shrimp, etc., and can 
be used for fish en casserole, fish ragout, or flaked fish; fish 
mixed with this sauce can be baked in ramekins, clam, crab 
or abalone shells. It is good as a dressing for plain boiled 
fish. 


STOCK 


From filleted fish, take all bones, head, tail, fins, trim- 
mings. To this add enough water to barely cover; add one 
good-sized onion, cut-up, bring to a boil. Let simmer about 
30 minutes and strain, pressing out all liquid. 


Court Bouillon 


Ibs. fish trimmings (head, backbone, fins, tail) 

qts. water 

bay leaf 

Ib. butter 

chopped carrots 

or 4 stalks of celery 

qts. apple cider (a good, dry, white wine may be substituted 
for the cider; any good Rhine wine or Sauterne) 
doz. peppercorns 
salt to taste (if you’ve used ocean water, omit salt) 
good-sized onion, finely cut 

tsp. thyme 

few sprigs of parsley 

juice of 1 lemon (if wine is used, omit lemon juice) 
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Place all of this, including the fish-trimmings, in a large 
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pot, bring to a boiling point, lower heat, cover and simmer 
gently for | hour. Strain, removing all liquid, store in tightly- 
covered jars and use according to directions wherever Court 
Bouillon is called for. 

There are almost endless ways of making this stock; the 
addition or elimination of any of the ingredients changes 
the flavor and the fish used in making the stock will play an 
important part. Any fish can be used. 

A concentrated form is known as fumet. It is the same 
as the Court Bouillon except that equal parts of wine and 
water are used and it is boiled down until the original liquid 
quantity is reduced by 4. 
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How to Can, Salt, and Smoke Fish 


To Can Fish 


Canning fish is hazardous and requires special attention. 

If properly done, and all directions carefully followed, 
there is no danger from eating home-canned fish, and the 
larder may be kept well-stocked with delicious food which 
will prove a very welcome addition to the family food 
supply. 

Always use a pressure cooker. There is no other method 
of canning fish which assures absolute safety. Use a cooker 
which has an accurate pressure gauge, an accurate ther- 
mometer, or both. Do not take chances. The following 
directions are for the common varieties of fresh and salt 
water fish. Do not include shellfish! 
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Fish to be canned should be bled as soon as caught. Make 
a deep cut just below the head. Bleeding delays spoilage and 
improves the color and flavor of the fish. 

After bleeding, pack the fish in finely crushed ice, if 
possible. If it is impossible to pack the fish in ice, clean the 
fish and remove all waste material at the time of catching. 
Scrape out the dark, clotted, and bloody material just below 
the backbone, and wash fish well. Rub the inside of the 
belly cavity with fine salt and store fish in well-ventilated, 
covered box. Do not put in burlap sacks. 

Use a 1-pint glass jar, no larger. Wide-mouth jars are easy 
to fill and best for canning fish. Select jars, lids, and rings 
with great care. Glass jars are best because they may be 
used repeatedly. A new rubber ring is required each time 
a rubber ring is used. New tops or lids must be provided 
each time lids with rubber compound are used, or if screw 
lids have been bent along the rim, or if their porcelain 
linings have been broken. Jars or glass caps showing even 
slight nicks or cracks, especially around the rim, need 
replacing. 

Prepare jars and lids by washing thoroughly; rinse, place 
them in hot water, bring the water to a boil and let the jars 
stand in boiling or scalding water until used, but in no event 
for less than 10-15 minutes. Drain just before using. Wash 
rubber rings just before using them, place and keep them 
in the hot water with the jars or in a separate pan of hot 
water. In using the metal lids having a rubber compound for 
sealing, follow the directions that accompany the lids as to 
scalding or boiling them. 

Additional cleaning of the fish is necessary when it is 
being prepared for canning. Remove the fins, scrape the fish 
free from blood and slime, cut off the head and tails, and 
clean cavity. Wash well in fresh water. 
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Cut fish into pieces the length of the jar. Soak these for 
an hour in a brine made in the proportion of 4 pound of 
salt to 1 gallon of water. A gallon of brine will treat about 
25 pounds of cleaned fish. Since the fish will float in brine of 
this concentration, submerge the fish in it by placing a plate 
on them. Do not use the brine more than once unless you 
follow the directions given for re-clarifying brine given in 
the directions for salting down mackerel. 

Drain the brined fish for several minutes. Then, fill the 
jars with fish, packing them as full as possible with the 
brined fish but leave 1-4 inch of space at top. Add no water. 
Alternate head and tail ends if small fishes are being packed. 
Have sterile cloth to wipe rim of jar before placing top on. 
Do one jar at a time, as it must be closed immediately to 
prevent contamination. 

Study carefully the directions which come with a steam 
pressure cooker to make sure of the location and adjustment 
of all devices in the particular cooker being used. 

Pour hot water in the pressure cooker to a depth of about 
3 inches. Have the rack in the cooker. Place the hot filled 
jars in the cooker, with lids screwed on lightly but not 
sealed. To determine proper tension, put tops on tight and 
loosen 4 turn. Cover the cooker with its lid but do not seal 
cooker. 

The next two steps are the most important part of the 
whole process. 

To exhaust the air from the filled jars, bring the water 
to a full boil until, with the petcock open, an unbroken jet 
of live steam emerges, then count 10 minutes before remov- 
ing cooker lid. 

The purpose of this exhausting process is to create a 
vacuum within the jar, so that a true pressure of 10 pounds 
(the equivalent of 240°, without which said pressure cannot 
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be attained) may be held on the contents of the jar. Such a 
temperature is necessary to kill all forms of bacteria which 
otherwise would spoil the fish. 

Note: In packing jars in cooker, allow slight space 
between them so steam may circulate. 

After the first 10-minute period of exhausting, remove 
the jars one by one (being sure there is no draft of cold air 
to reach them). It is best to have several thicknesses of 
newspaper covered with a clean cloth on which to set the 
boiling jars. Use thick cloths, one in each hand, so you may 
hold the hot jar with one while screwing down the top as 
tightly as possible. Return immediately to the cooker as 
each is tightened. 

This time, replace lid and seal cooker. Again leave pet- 
cock open until an unbroken jet of steam emerges, and 
again exhaust for 10 minutes, this time for the purpose of 
exhausting the cooker itself. When 10 minutes are up, close 
the petcock and allow pressure to build up to 10 pounds. 
Thereafter hold pressure constant at 10 pounds, turning 
heat up or down as pressure varies. 

It will be found that, if doors, as well as windows, near 
range are kept closed, pressure will remain fairly constant 
without changing of heat. 

After pressure of 10 pounds is attained, allow it to remain 
for 100 minutes. When time is up, turn off heat, but do not 
touch cooker. Allow pressure to return slowly to zero. 
Under no conditions open petcock, until at least 15 minutes 
after pressure has returned to zero. 

When cooker has cooled for at least 15 minutes after 
pressure has returned to zero, open petcock slowly before 
releasing the clamps. If the cooker does not need to be 
used soon again, the jars may be left in overnight, or until 
entirely cool, if desired. 
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Do not in any way disturb the seal of a jar after this 
processing. The attempt to tighten the lid when the jar is 
just removed from the cooker is almost certain to result in 
spurting or bursting, perhaps violently. Use a cloth, such 
as a dish towel, in lifting the jar from the cooker, holding 
the cloth over the top of the jar. Bubbling within, after the 
jars have cooled somewhat in the cooker, indicates that the 
contents are boiling under vacuum, an excellent indication 
of a good seal. 

Cool the jars completely to room temperature before 
stacking, or set them on shelves with room for air to circu- 
late around them. In cooling, protect from drafts. 

Test the seal after the jars have completely cooled, or 
after 24 hours. We prefer the lids with rubber compound 
to those having rubber rings. To test the compound lids, 
tap the lids with the bowl of a spoon. A clear ringing sound 
indicates perfect seal. Also, a perfect vacuum is denoted 
by the lid, which, if pressed down, does not give. 

Test jar again for seal, before using. When removing 
top, air will rush in with a hissing sound which verifies 
previous tests. Wash and wipe jars before storing. It is 
advisable to label and date jars, particular pleasure being 
derived from any notes as to catch and circumstances that 
may be placed on labels. Store jars in cool dark place. 


To Salt Mackerel 


Kill, bleed, and clean mackerel, splitting down the back 
as soon as caught. Place in a wooden candy or butter tub 
and salt them as soon as possible after catching. 

Use coarse rock salt. Put layer of salt in tub, then layer 
of mackerel, skin side down; next, more salt and mackerel, 
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alternating fresh and skin sides down, always with a layer 
of salt between; repeat until tub is full. Place a wooden 
cover on top of tub with a weight to keep it down. A brick 
will do. Allow to stand for a week to 10 days until all the 
blood has been extracted from the flesh. You can tell when 
this has been accomplished as the brine will be dark in color. 

Next, remove and drain the fish, washing thoroughly to 
remove brine. Boil’the brine that has been used to clarify it, 
or make fresh brine as you desire. Skim off the top, which 
will be the blood. Cool when brine is clear, and test for 
salinity when cold. It should be salt enough to float a fresh 
egg or a potato. If necessary, add more salt until this degree 
of salinity is attained. It must be salt enough so that crystal- 
lization occurs after a few weeks. 

Your mackerel will last indefinitely when preserved in 
this manner. Best results will be obtained from using an 
Eastern rock salt. 

To prepare for cooking, remove the mackerel from brine 
about 8 to 12 hours before needed. Place in cold fresh water 
to soak, then cook as desired. 


Smoked Fish 


Make brine, 1 to 14 cups salt, ? to 1 cup brown sugar, 
1 gallon water. Dissolve sugar and salt in water. Clean fish, 
remove heads and tails, and cut into equal pieces. Soak 
them in brine several hours, overnight is best. Remove from 
brine and place on rack to drain. After draining, place fish 
on paper towels to absorb as much moisture as possible. 
Turn and place other side on fresh paper. 

Have bed of hot coals in smoke-house. Hickory charcoal 
is best. Add additional hickory charcoal, cover liberally 
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with hickory chips or other hard wood. Hickory, black 
walnut, or oak are best, the greener the wood the better for 
the smoke. 

Do not use pine or other wood that will impart flavor. 
Dampen hickory sawdust and sprinkle small amount around 
edges of coals to insure slow, long-burning smoke. Adjust 
damper or other control for slow fire and heavy smoke. 

Place fish on racks in smoke-house. Leave enough room 
between pieces for smoke to circulate. Racks should be so 
placed that there will be at least an inch, above and below, 
between each rack. 

Close smoke-house door and hold heat between 100 and 
150 degrees. Smoke fish 1 hour, remove from rack, and 
turn fish, as bottom side gets heaviest smoke. Replace fish 
and smoke for another hour. A 2-hour smoke is usually 
sufficient for the average fish, but fish may be smoked 
longer if desired. For a hard, dry smoke, increase heat; for 
a soft smoke fish should be smoked slowly and at a low 
temperature. 

When done, remove from rack and place in cooler, allow- 
ing air to circulate. Do not let fish come in contact with other 
pieces. If desired, fish may be wrapped in foil and stored 
in freezer. 

For added flavor, sprinkle garlic salt on coals. Pieces of 
bacon rind on coals also impart pleasing flavor. 
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Some Cooking Tips 


Always use ocean water if available, which is much 
better than fresh water with salt added. 

This does not apply just to all sea food, but also 
vegetables or anything, except tea or coffee where a salt 
flavor will not exactly be appreciated. 

Cook all shell fish in the shell wherever possible, which 
greatly improves the flavor. Add pieces of broken shell to 
various dishes for added flavor. 

Crushed or ground up shrimp shells (after cooking) will 
give a pleasant red coloring to dishes and improve flavor. 

Save fish heads, tails, backbone, fins and boil with 
seasoning for fish stock. This cannot be topped by any 
special stock you may concoct. 

Wherever possible when cooking fish whole be sure to 
leave the head and tail on, removing it only after the fish 
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is cooked. The best flavor is in these parts, which are usually 
discarded before fish is cooked. . 

Use shells of various shell fish for baking. They make 
fine ramekins for individual dishes. The shells of the big 
Pismo clams are especially good but all big clams can be 
used. No matter how many times you use them in cooking 
you cannot cook the flavor out. 

Abalone, oyster and crab shells are also good. They make 
fine ‘‘dishes” in which to serve salads, etc. 

Use wine and beer in cooking, as they will serve better 
than water in many recipes. 

When you do use wine be sure it is good table wine, not 
the stuff sold as “cooking” wine. All the alcohol is cooked 
out, all you get is the flavor. Why add poor or bad flavor 
to your meal? 

Above all, do not over-cook fish. More fish is ruined by 
cooking too long than through any other cause. 

Do not be afraid to try experiments; use different materi- 
als from those specified by the recipe. You may come up 
with some new and very special dish. 

Remember that every time you change a recipe you are 
creating a new one. If your recipe calls for lobster and you 
use sheepshead you have created another dish. 

In most fish dishes be very careful not to over-season, 
unless you wish to create an exotic dish. Most fish have a 
very delicate flavor, easily destroyed by poor cooking 
methods or the use of too much seasoning. 

With some coarse fish (carp, tarpon, buffalo, some of the 
sharks, sailfish, etc.) seasoning is important and can turn 
a pale unappetizing dish into a pleasant one. Proper season- 
ing often brings out a hidden flavor, but too strong season- 
ing destroys it. You will have to be the judge. 

Avoid barbecuing fish, usually a poor idea. Fish, being 
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very delicate, fall apart easily, and require very little 
cooking; the result of barbecuing is generally a mess. 
Especially do not attempt to barbecue any oily fish: the 
heat causes the oil to drip on the coals, causing a fire which 
burns your fish. Also, the oil on the charcoal does not 
improve it for use with other foods. 

Fish can be wrapped in foil and cooked on a barbecue 
fire but they will still be fried fish. 

You can cook some shellfish over the barbecue fire; 
oysters, large clams, hard shell crabs, and turtles are just 
about perfect cooked in this manner. 

In all cases watch your timing. Don’t over-cook. 

If you have trouble making batter stick to your fish (or 
whatever you are cooking), if it comes off in chunks, leaves 
the fish soggy, and tastes of the grease it was cooked in, 
try this recipe I discovered down in the Cajun country. 

Take 4 cup each of flour, water-ground yellow cornmeal, 
and finely ground crackers. Season to taste, being sure to 
use a liberal amount of Spanish paprika, and mix 
thoroughly. 

Now take one or more eggs, depending upon the amount 
of fish you are going to fry; add milk—fresh is best but if 
none is available the canned (condensed) type, diluted with 
water, will serve. 

Roll your fish in the flour-cornmeal-cracker mixture, dip 
fish in egg and milk and then roll fish again in the dry mix. 
Fry in good corn oil, which has been heated to the sizzling 
point but is not smoking. 

Cook until brown, turning to insure browning on both 
sides, and serve. You will find it a delightful golden brown 
(the paprika does that), the batter intact, and fish free from 
any outside flavor, 
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This is also a favorite for fried chicken, or any recipe 
which calls for a batter. 


Foil 


Foil has become so much a part of our cooking there is 
little need to discuss its use in cooking fish. 

Any fried or pan cooked methods of preparing fish will 
be the better for being properly foil-wrapped, and cooked 
according to directions. 

Here is a tip for the housewife who dislikes the smell of 
cooked fish permeating the house: wrap the fish loosely in 
heavy duty (or double thickness) foil, being sure to seal all 
edges tightly, and then cook. The tightly sealed foil will 
retain the fishy odor. 

Many complete dishes can be foil-cooked. Prepare fish 
and vegetables and wrap in foil, and when cooked you have 
it all in one. Great for camp and all outdoor cooking where 
you may not always have all the dishes, plates, pots, and 
pans you need. Foil eliminates plates but when you’ve fin- 
ished be sure to crumple up the foil and bury it (it will not 
burn). Everybody hates a litterbug. 


FOIL PRESSURE COOKER 


So the idea of a pressure cooker made of foil sounds 
crazy. Well, perhaps it is, but, you can make an excellent 
substitute for a pressure cooker out of foil, which you can 
carry in your pocket. The main idea of this is for camp 
cooking, aboard a boat, or whereever you may be caught 
without your full supply of cooking utensils. 

Now we are not going to try and tell you your improvised 
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cooker will be the equal of that gleaming cooker you are so 
proud of, but we compare it to the old saying that money 
cannot buy love and the classic answer, “No, but it can buy 
a damn good imitation.” 

Take a double thickness of cooking foil (or use the special 
heavy duty sportsmen’s foil) and make the sheets extra 
large. Place the food that is to be pressure cooked in the 
center of the thick foil, fold up the sides and, before sealing, 
add a little liquid (water, stock, wine—your choice) and 
then fold edges several times to insure seal. Now fold ends 
the same way, being very careful about the seal being sure 
to fold so that there is ample room inside pack. 

Now take two more sheets of foil, a little larger than the 
original pack, and seal your pack of food in this second 
foil wrap. 

You are now ready to put your “pressure cooker” on 
the fire; place it directly on fire if possible. If you have a 
camp fire rake the ashes and put your cooker directly on 
the hot coals, scraping some live coals all around it, but 
not covering it. If using your barbecue remove the grill and 
place directly on the coals. 

How long to cook? 

Depends entirely on what you are cooking. Obviously fish 
will not require as long cooking as piece of tough meat. The 
liquid you put in will evaporate into steam which cannot 
escape and make your meal super-delicious. 


Substitute Fish For Meat in Some of Your 
Favorite Dishes 


In many dishes calling for meat, a good quality fish can 
be used with results that will surprise you and delight your 
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friends. Many a person who has expressed himself as not 
liking fish experiences a sudden change of taste. Not only 
is this substitution good for your health, it is also easy on 
the pocket book because many such dishes will use up those 
left-overs, which otherwise would be fed to the cat. 

Now I am not going to try to tell you that you can use 
fish in the place of every meat dish; after all it would look 
pretty silly to try and serve rare roast fish. But you can make 
“fish chops,” fishburgers, or fish balls in place of meat balls. 
In Mexico fish frequently takes the place of meat in tamales 
and tacos. 

A good firm-fleshed fish in place of beef in that stew is 
fine and several kinds of fish can be stuffed and baked to 
take the place of roast turkey. Cold albacore that has been 
baked after being stuffed with a turkey dressing has fooled 
many a person. 

A favorite “South of the Border” fish tamale consists of 
regular tamale dough: 4 a green chili and sprig of crushed 
marjoram should be mashed together. The dough should 
be made into rolls of the right length and size to receive a 
small fish. The rolls are flattened and in the center of the 
dough you should lay a small fish of your choice or a fillet 
of the right size; season with salt and some (not too much) 
of the chili-marjoram paste. Fold dough around fish. This 
may now be cooked by wrapping in corn husks and steam- 
ing, or by frying, very slowly, in butter until done. 

In making tacos simply use fish instead of meat, all other 
ingredients remain the same. 

Try spaghetti and fish balls some time; don’t laugh, just 
try it. It may sound crazy but it can be delicious. 

About those fish chops: simply take the fish of your 
choice, cook it, put it through the grinder, use some stuffing 
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mix to hold it together, shape it in chop form and heat 
under the broiler. 

And let’s not overlook those delicious fish pies. Don’t 
shudder in horror, just remember those terrific oyster pies; 
then try clam, lobster, crab, and any good fish in pie form. 
You'll open the door to a whole new world of fish cookery. 
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Whale, 203-205 
Won Ton, 93, 94 
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author by his next door neighbor. ) 

The author has not neglected recipes 
from other countries either. Here the chef 
will find dishes from Italy, Portugal, 
China, and Japan. And don’t forget the 
gefilte fish. In doubt about whether your 
fish is fresh or not? Don’t worry. Mr. 
Davis takes great pains to tell the fish- 
fancier how to avoid being deceived at the 
market, should he be unable to catch the 
fish himself. 

Neither does the author neglect the 
out-of-the-ordinary varieties, which the 
average man tends to avoid. The octopus, 
the whale, the shark, and the snail are 
rescued from undeserved oblivion by Mr. 
Davis who insists that these animals can 
make for delicious meals, if properly pre- 
pared. All he asks is that you try them 
once. 

Fish Cookery is a most unusual cook- 
book and is certain to surprise and delight 
the housewife, the weathered fisherman, 
and the professional chef as well. It is a 
must for anyone who enjoys fishing and 
is a keepsake that will be used time and 
again whenever the urge to have a deli- 
cious fish dinner comes up. 
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